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ESTABLISHED 1836 
(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER:) 





“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED; IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” — Goethe. 





APRIL 7 e 188. Price { $d. Unstamped. 


4d. Post Free. 





io ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Tenterden Street, W.— 
Patrons - The QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
Principal— Dr. A. C. MACKENZIE. 
The Next FORTNIGHTY CONCERT, SATURDAY, MAY 18. 
The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, APRIL 29. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, THIS DAY, SATURDAY, April 27, at 2. 
JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


I OYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President—H.R.H. Tie PRiInce or WALEs, K.G. 
Director—S1k GEORGE Grove, D.C.L., LL.D. 
The Midsummer Term commences May 1, 188g. 
Regulations and other information may be obtained from the Registrar, Mr. 
George Watson, at the College. CHARLES MORIEY, Honorary Secretary. 





RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION, &c., and for the Granting of Certificates 
and Diplomas in Music. Instituted 1872. , 
President—The EAkL OF ABERDEEN, 
Warden—Rev. H. G. BoNAVIA Hunt, Mus. Doc., F.R.S.F. 
Director of Examinations— Prof. JAMEs Hiccs, Mus. Bac. 
HIGHER EXAMINATIONS. 

The Examinations for the Diplomas and Special Certificates are held in 
January and July. 

LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 

The Local Examivations in Musical Knowledge are held in June and December, 
and the Local Examination in Instrumental and Vocal Music on various dates, a 
list of which may be had on application. 

Regulations, forms of entry, &c._ can be obtained post free from the undersigned, 

The ANNUAL DINNER—The Right Hon. the Earl of ABERDEEN in the 
Chair—Turspay, April 30. 

By order of the Academical Board, 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
Mandeville Place, ManchesterSquare, W. 
‘TRE LONDON ACADEMY of MUSIC, St. George’s Hall, 
Langham Place, W. ; 2, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington, and at 
1, Old Steine, Brighton. 
Principal—H. WYLDE, Mus. Doe. Cantab., Gresham Professor 
NEXT ORCHESTRAL VOCAL PRACTICE, § RIDAY, May 3. 
Piano— Dr, Wylde, J. F. Barnett, MM. Henseler, Loman, Trew. 

Singing— M. Garcia, Visetti, Raimo, G. Garcia. Denza, Badia, bx netti, 
Komili ; Mesdames Deila-Valle, Rose Hersee, and Badia. 

Vi lin-—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba; Harp—Oberthiir ; ‘Cello—Pezze. 

Fee, three to five guineas, for instruction in four studies. 

The names of new students received on and after April 29. 

THE GRANTING of DIPLOMAS, 

_ Professional and Amateur Musicians, as also advanced Students in Schools and 
Colleges, are informed that the London Academy of Music is prepared to confer 
= diplomas of Gold Medallist, &c., on applicants who satisfy a board of Exam 

ers, 

In order to render the proceedings free from the objections of the Local Exam- 
ations, they will be conducted only at St. George’s Hall, London, and by 
reign professors of celebrity. 

lhe Next Examination is on Monday, July 29. 

Forms of application and list of pieces to be studied sent by post. 
C. TREW, Hon, Sec. 


HE SOCIETY OF ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS 
Pa in VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC will be held this year at the 
Society’s House during the week commencing on Monday, May 20. Full par- 
ticulars can be obtained from the Secretary. 
ad By order, 
“ociety’s House, John Street, Adelphi, 
= London, W.C. 


| ESSONS GIVEN ON THE VIO 
4 Terms moderate, Apply at 77, Tabley Koad, Tufnell Park. 


in 
fo 





Il. TRUEMAN WOOD, M.A., 
Secretary. 


Znstitutes and Colleges—Contenued. 


UILD OF ORGANISTS--The COUNCIL of the GUILD OF 
ORGANISTS hereby give notice that Mr. MORETON HAND, of 45, 
Stormont Road, Lavender Hill, S.W_, has been appointed Secretary in the place 
of Mr. J. I]. Lewis, of Staines, Middlesex. 
All communications in reference to the Guild should in future be sent to the 
present offices of the Guild, 89, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
J. T. FIELD, Sub-Warden. MORETON HAND, Hon, Sec. pro fem, 





Ae atabocen St. Bees’ College for Girls and Kindergarten, 
conducted by Miss Nelson, M.C,P., healthily and pleasantly situated, with 
good playground, offers every educational adv: ‘age with the comforts of a heme, 


and careful supervision. Pupils prepared for | higher examinations. Special 
attention to Music and preparation for the M. Class-singing, languages, 
physiology, drawing, dancing, swimming, musi. .: drill, combined with a thorough 


English education. Terms, moderate and inc.usive, 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


ARENTS seeking EnGiisu or ForriGn Scuoots, Tutors, of 
GOVERNESSKS for their children, are invited to write fully to 


J. F. MOON, M.C.2., 
8s, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W 


‘) 

Who will forward prospectuses and every requisite information, free of charge, 
Particulars required are: age and sex of pupil, locality preferred (if any), and 

about what terms will be paid. Housekeepers, Nursery Governesses, and Com- 

panions are also recommended. Hours t1 till 3. Saturdays closed, 


Special Wotices. 
ONCERT MANAGEMENT. Mr. Basil Tree (Successor to 


Mr. Ambrose Austin), St. James’s Lfall, Piccadilly, is open to undertake the 
management of Concerts. 





[ OYALITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, Mr. Augustus 

Harris has the honour to announce that the season will commence on SAT 
URDAY, MAY 18, 1889, and terminate on Saturday, July 27. The most 
successiul Grand Operas of last season will be performed, in addition to which 
arrangements have been made to add the following to the répertoire: “* Komeo et 
Juliette” (in French) (Gounod) ; “* Le Prophete” (Meyerbeer) ; ‘ Die Meister- 
singer ’’ (Wagner) ; ‘* Les Pecheurs de Perles” (Bizet). The full prospectus will 
be issued on Saturday Next, April 27. 





TTOWN HALL KENSINGTON.—-MR. W. WANDESFORDE 

announces that his Concert will take place on Thursday, May 2, at 8 pam. 
Vocalists. Madame Osborne Williams, Miss H. St. Lois-Browne, Miss Edith 
Stevens, Mr. W. Wandesforde, Mr. H. Goodwin, Mr. W Sexton, Mr. Frederic 
King. Harp,—Miss Florence Chaplin. 





Me: RODEN PEARCE’S CONCERT, Steinway Hall, Tuesday, 

May 7, at 8. Miss Annie Marriott, Miss Patti Winter, and Miss Annie 
Dwelley, Mr. Roden Pearce, Mr. Arthur Wills, and Ilerr Ragnar Grevillius. 
Pianoforte, Miss Nellie Chaplin. Violin, Miss Kate Chaplin. Violoncello, Miss 
Mabel Chaplin. Recitation, Miss $. 8B. Goldsmid. Accompanist, Messrs. Ernest 
Lake and Martyn Van Lennep. Tickets §s., 3s, anc 1Is., at Basil Tree’s, St. 
James’ Hall; Kleins, 3, Holborn Viaduct ; and the Hall. 

















\ AGNER.—MR. LOUIS N. PARKER will deliver a lecture 
on “ The Story of Wagner and his Work” on Saturday, April 27, at 7 
p.m., in the Lecture Hall of the Y.M.C.A., 186, Aldersgate Street, London, B.C, 
Musical Illustrations will be given by Miss Marianne Kea, Miss Annie Ioldom, 
L.R,A.M., Mr. B, H. Grove and Mr. A. G. Youngman. Admission free. 





SPECIAL NOTICES CONTINUED ON PAGE 263. 
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Special WMotices—Continued. 

\ ESSRS. J. LUDWIG and W. E. WHITEHOUSE will give 

FOUR CHAMBER CONCERTS at PRINCES’ HALL, on TUESDAY 
EVENINGS, April 30, May 14 and 28, and June 11, at eight o’clock. Pro- 
gramme of the First Concert : Quartet in E minor, Op, 59, No. 2 (Beethoven), 
Herr J. Ludwig, Mr. G. Collins, Mr. A. Gibson, and Mr. W. E. Whitehouse ; 
songs, ‘* Feldeinsamkeit ” (Brahms), ‘* Mit Myrthen und Rosen” (Schumann), 
Mr. H. Plunket Greene; Trio, in C minor, Op. rot, for piano, violin, and 
violoncello (Brahms), Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Herr J. Ludwig, and Mr. W. E. 
Whitehouse ; solos, violin, (a) ‘* Nocturne,” Op. 27, No. 2 (Chopin), (b) ** Hun. 
garian Dance,” in B minor, No. 4 (Brahms-Joachim), Herr J. Ludwig ; songs, (a) 
“My Love’s an Arbutus,” (b) The Flight of the Earls,” old Irish melodies 
(arranged by C. V. Stanford), Mr. H. Plunket Greene ; Quartet, in G major, Op. 
54 (Haydn), Herr J. Ludwig. Mr. G. Collins, Mr. A. Gibson, and Mr. W. E. 
Whitchouse.—Subscription ticket for the four concerts, £1 Is. 3; single stalls, 
ys. 6d. ; balcony, 3s. , admission, Is., of N. Nert; usual Agents; and at the Hall. 
N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 














M R. M. L. MEYER will produce Verdi's latest opera “ OTELLO ” 

at the Lyceum Theatre in July next. Twelve performances will be given 
under the direction of Signor Faccio and the distinugished artists from La Scala, 
Milan, will appear. Thv box office at the Royalty Theatre, Soho, W., will be 
open from April 22 to 27, to receive subscriptions and give information, 





CARBORO’.—WANTED—CONDUCTOR, to organisea Band 

of 10 to 12 performers, to play in the North Cliff Grounds (out-door), during 

the ensuing season, 8 or 10 weeks. Particulars of Instruments and Terms to 
L. S. Webb, (Hon. Sec., pro. tem.) (Queen Street by May 3. 





CHOLASTIC MUSIC MASTER WANTED. Piano, Organ, 
Train Choir, and if possible Elementary Violin. Salary £80, Board and 
Rooms. High class school. Apply Orellana & Co., 53, Conduit Street, W. 





ASS WANTED for Presbyterian Church Choir. Salary £10. 
Address B. §9, St. John’s Wood Terrace, N.W. 





HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 


These Remedies have stood the test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 
and are pronounced the best medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written 
testimonials bear witness to their marvellous curative properties. They are acknow- 
ledged by the whole civilised world to be of the greatest efficacy in every form 
of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 
Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
78, NEW OXFORD STREET; LONDON. 


N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 3, or by letter 





Knighthood ot the Legion of T{fonour, 1878. Knight Commander of Villa 
Virega, 1883. Gold Medals at the principal International Exhibitions, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 
ATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOFORTES ARE EOR SALE, FOR HIRE, 
and on the THREE YEARS’ SYsTEM, 
The perfection of Touch, Tone, and Durability. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD anp SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 18, 20, 22, 
Wicmor® STREET, LONDON, W. 





£10 10s. IANOFORTES (High-class) for the Million, 
£1o 10s, Full compas, 7 octaves. Warranted. THE 
LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited) 


p Originators of the “Ten Guinea” Pianoforte. 
IANOS. 54, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
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* Wel ° . ‘ 

«” MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be 
addressed to“ The Editor.” Rejected MSS. cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by stamped divectea 


é) 
a wvelope. 


« Advertisements and business communications generally 
should be addressed to the Manager, while the Pro- 
prietor’s receipt will be the only recognised one for 
all payments. Advertising, Publishing, and Generat 
Offices: 138a, Strand, London. 


Some interesting experiments have lately been made by 
J. Kerr Lowe to ascertain within what limits the ear can dis- 
tinguish the difference in pitch of two sounds. Without going 
into a detailed description of the process by which they were 
obtained, we may summarise the results as follows: the 
smallest difference in pitch perceptible by untrained or only 
slightly trained ears—excluding those unhappy persons who 
“never know the difference between one tune (tone?) and 
another ’*—though very difficult to state positively, appears to 
be about from 1-6th to 1-40th of a semitone. 1-24th of a 
semitone may be taken as about the usual limit. But the ears 
of highly-traineq musicians, such as violinists, tuners, and 
some pianists, can distinguish, with certainty, a difference of 
from 1-64th to 1-80th of a semitone. A peculiarity, which 
scems to apply alike to trained and untrained ears, is that 
they detect upward differences of pitch more casily than 
downward ones. 

An odd mistake has just been discovered in the title of 
one of Schubert’s songs: the one known as “Auf der Briicke” 
Op. 93. Anyone who knows the song must perceive the 
absurdity of the title, as there is nothing whatever about a 
bridge, or -indeed about any water at all: the writer only 
speaks of galloping through the forest, and of what he sees on 
arriving at a certain point. The title is in fact a misprint for 
“Auf der Bruck,” the “ Bruck” being a wooded height near 
Gottingen which at one point commands an extensive view. 
The poem was written by Ernst Schultze (a once-very-popular- 
and-even-now-still-sometimes: remembered poet, to adopt the 
phraseology of our German cousins) the centenary of whose 
birth has just been celebrated. Poor Schultze was himself 
almost as shortlived and as unhappy in his life as the composer 
who set some of his poems to immortal music, and it is not 
unreasonable that he, too, should have his turn ip the revivals 
or rehabilitations which are such a feature of our times. 


The interviewer, whom we have always with us—we speak 
after the manner of men, and not of editors—has been recently 
on the track of Herr Karl Klindworth, the famous musician of 
Berlin, who is at present in America. The interviewer 
being an American, elicited the fact that Herr Klind- 
worth’s pupils include more from America than from any 
other nation. The patriotic Herr, of course, asserted that 
Berlin was the “hub” of the musical universe. This apart, 
he delivered himself of some interesting remarks on American 
and European musical education. “ The English,” said he, 
“naturally conservative, who have always regarded Leipsic as 
the true musical centre in Germany for the study of music, 
and the pianoforte especially, still continue to visit that city 
and send their students there, although, in the general 
advancement of musical knowledge, Berlin has been for some 
time coming forward, until now it is one of the chief musical 
centres in Europe. The French do not leave for any con- 
siderable time their own country, and, of course, the Paris 
Conservatoire stands well and has many inducements to offer 
its students. The Russians have the Rubinstein, or Imperial, 
Conservatory at Moscow. It has been maintained not only 
by its high standard of work for its graduates, established by 
Nicolas Rubinstein and its head professors, but also by the 
government, which so protects the institution that the young 
men students are exempted from all but a limited service in 
the army. The option is even given them as to what time to 
devote to this duty. An artist is, therefore, permitted to finish 
his studies in the conservatory, at least. Therefore, in a 
general way, you see, our students, outside of our own people 
and, I may add, some of the most intelligent, come chiefly 
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from this country.” When all the nations have decided that 
an art student may receive dispensation from conscription, or 
similar obligations, the millennium may be consideréd as 
within the range of practical politics, and the heart of Mr. 
William Morris will be joyful. 

A pathetic comment on this statement, concerning the 
Amcrican students who go to study in Berlin, is afforded by 
the suicide of Miss Helen Buttrock, a young lady from New 
Hampshire, who had followed the advice of her friends, and 
proceeded to the German capital. She was placed under a 
teacher, who, unsympathetic and pedantic, discouraged and 
criticised ker so harshly that her spirit was broken, and, wander- 
ing out one day, to escape from the ruins of her shattered 
dreams of success, she returned no more. After some days 
her body was found in the river, The moral of the sad story 
is plain enough. More is needed from a teacher, especially a 
teacher of art, than knowledge of methods and styles. Sym- 
pathy—this is perhaps the most necessary part of a teacher’s 
equipment, 


The same remark—a platitude though it be—applies with 
equal force to art critics. Perhaps in this domain it needs less 
emphatic application to-day than formerly, for though some ot 
our leading journals may occasionally contain criticisms of 
plays, pictures, or music, dictated rather by prejudice than sin- 
cerity, it is certainly true that it 1s more easily possible for a 
young artist to obtain ready hearing than has been the case in 
other times. An interesting instance of this may be found in 
the enthusiasm with which Mr. Frederic Cliffe’s new sym- 
phony was received at the Crystal Palace last Saturday. On 
Friday night, Mr. Cliffe was, as a composer, absolutely 
unknown, On Sunday morning he woke-—to use a phrase 
which we believe is vot copyrighted—to find himself famous. 
A more sudden or complete recognition of merit has seldom 
been awarded to any artist. There is here, indeed, nothing 
which ought to excite surprise, for merit should need only to 
be displayed to be recognised ; but unfortunately, this is not 
always the case, and that it has been so here is a gratifying 
proof that, in some points, we are better than our fathers were. 

Wagner was not the first musician who had cause to cry, 
“Save me from my friends,” nor apparently is he likely to be 
the last. The latest victim is Dr. Spark of Leeds, whose 
oratorio “Immanuel” recently produced in the Town [fall of 
that musical stronghold, was spoken of by a local news-sheet 
as “ destined to stand side by side with ‘the Messiah,’ ‘ Elijah, 
and other works ofthe great composers.” Now cither this is 
the candid opinion of the writer or it is not. If it is, one can 
only, of course, shrug one’s shoulders, and sadly sigh for the 
days when musical “criticism” shall be entrusted to persons 
who have at least a bowing acquaintance with the subjects 
on which they write, and who, even if unable to appreciate the 
ereatness of such works as “ Elijah” or the “ Messiah,” or to 
comprehend the difference between Handel, Mendelssohn and 
Dr. Spark, will at any rate be wise enough to “ make believe.” 
It is quite easy toacquire a knowledge of the rank held in the 
world’s estimation by more or less promineat mea, and those 
who have but little knowledge cannot do better than religiously 
adhere to the conventional standards, The writer who would 
upset them needs an abler pen than is likely to be found on the 
staff of a provincial “ Weekly.” 


But if on the other hand the phrase of which we complain 
be merely an example of the “ laying-it-on-thick-out-of-kind- 
ness” style of writing, then, we say, Dr. Spark has still more 
reason to cry “ Save me from my friends.” But we have not 
yet told our readers all. | The same local weekly returned to 
the charge a fortnight later (last Saturday to wit) as follows :— 
“Some rabid Wagnerians in Leeds (observe that every one 


who fails to see the stupendous greatness of “Immanuel” is a 
‘rabid Wagnerian’) are busily engaged in damning that work 
with faint praise and instituting personal comparisons which 
are as effeminate (sc) as their laudation of Wagnerism—a 
system of complicated discords. They have not yet put down 
Dr. Spark—and they can't do et !” 

If the absence of honour in one’s own country be an infal- 
lible proof of prophethood, then Mr. Jerome Hopkins, the 
composer of “ Samuel,” must be indeed a prophet. A transit- 
lantic-contemporary, referring to this gentleman’s performances 
in London, remarks pleasantly : “ We have suffered much from 
the English, but I do think we squared the account considerably 
when we sent them Jerome Hopkins.” The journal further 
remarks, quoting from a cablegram, that Mr. Hopkins, having 
had a tussle in the law courts, and won his suit, is now “ girding 
his /ons” for one more. Hoyv a lion is girded, we do not pre- 
cisely understand, nor do we recollect that, in the scriptures at 
any rate, Samuel had any business with these interesting 
animals. But perhaps they have a revised version of the Bible 
over there. 


“ The Composer and the Organ-Grinder ” might make the 
subject of a nev cantata, treated either in the Offenbachian style 
or in the Erclesvein, or that, say, of Dr. Mackenzie. The theme 
would lend itself to either treatment. Thus runs the tale. Mr. 
Odoardo Barri, the ingenious composer of many popular 
songs, was, on the evening of Tuesday last, in the throzs of 
composition. The Muse was —presumably—bending over him, 
the frenzy of inspiration was in his heart, when, at the critical 
moment, there were borne through the window the discordant 
strains of a piano-organ. Mr. Barri’s naturally shy and infre- 
quent Muse heard the sounds, and fled incontinently, to return 
no more. The frenzy left him, the inspiration was no longer at 
work, The organ-grinder stoutly refused to deparc, until 
haled away by a policeman. Then did the stern composer 
summon the wandering minstrel to appear at the police court, 
where the pitiful tale of the unborn music seemed so sad to 
Mr. Hannay, that he of the organ was fined 203, with the 
option of fourteen days’ imprisonment. Will the muse return 
no more ? Will the lost melodies wake the echoes of Margaret 
Street not again?) Such are the questions which every lover 
of true and noble music will be asking. Meanwhile, we call 
the attention of “ our only librettist ” to the subject—one well 
worthy of his fluent pen. 

Mr. Louis N. Parker will lecture on “The Story of Wagner 
and his Work” before the Association of Tonic Sol-fa Choirs, 
at 185, Aldersgate Street, this (Saturday) evening. Mr. Parker 
will also read a paper entitled, “ Confessions of a Wagnerian,” 
before the Wagaer Society at Trinity College, on Wednesday 
May I. 


MALE SOPRANI AND CONTRALTI IN LONDON. 
By Avexis Curry. . 
(Continued from page 251.) 

larinelli, whose real name was Carlo Broschi, was born at Andria. 
in the kingdom of Naples, in 1705. It is stated that he owed his cog- 
nomen to his father having sold flour, “farina,” but it is more likely, 
as Mr. Julian Marshall has suggested in his notice of him in Groves 
Hictionary, that he merely took the name of his uncle, Farinelli, the 
composer. He studied singing under Porpora, whom he accompanied 
to Rome. He received further instruction from Bernacchi, at Bologna, 
in 1727. It is stated that the latter defeated him in a trial of execu: 
tion in a duet in an opera, and generously gave him instruction, 
Marinelli having acknowledged his defeat. | When the rival establish- 
ment was projected in London, Porpora the manager, engaged 
Farinelli, who first appeared at the King’s Theatre (Handel having 
abandoned this theatre as before stated), October 29,1733, as Arbaces, 
in Artaxerxes—libretto by Metastasio, the music by Hasse, and his 
brother Riccardo Broschi. 
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No vocal performer was, according to Burney, more unanimously 
allowed by professional critics, as well as general celebrity, to have 
been gifted with a voice of such uncommon power, sweetness, extent, 
and agility as Farinelli. Nicolini, Senesino, and Carestini, gratified 
the eye as much by the dignity, grace, and propriety of their action 
and deportment, as the ear by the judicious use of a few notes 
within the limits of a small compass of voice ; but Farinelli, without 
the assistance of significant gestures or graceful attitudes, enchanted 
and astonished his hearers by the force, extent, and me'lifluous tones 
of the mere organ, when he had nothing to execute, articulate, or 
express. But though during the time of his singing he was as motion- 
less as a statue, his voice was so active, that no intervals were too 
close or too rapid for his execution. It seems as if the composers 
of these times were unable to invent passages sufficiently difficult to 
display his powers, or the orchestras to accompany him in many of 
those which had been composed for his peculiar talent. To give all 
ihe anecdotes relating to the Farinelli ‘‘ furore ” would occupy more 
space than can be allowed, and we must therefore refer our readers to 
Mr. Julian Marshall’s excellent account of him in Grove’s Dictionary. 
Hogarth has perpetuated, in the Rake’s Progress, the infatuation of 
the hour. A musical composer is seated at a harpsichord, and from 
the back of his chair hangs a long scroll on which is written a list of 
tich presents which Signor Farinelli, the Italian signer, had con- 
descended to accept, all mentioned in the newspapers of the day. On 
the floor lies a picture representing Farinelli on a pedestral, with an 
altar before him with the lady kneeling with a label issuing from her 
mouth “One God one Farinelli,” an impious expression really used 
by a lady of quality. Farinelli called his house, which he built out of 
some of the proceeds of the presents, the English Folly. 

The other operas in which he performed were “ Onorio,” and 
“Polifemo” composed by Porpora. He left this country in 1736, 
and after singing in Paris went to Madrid. It is stated that the King 
Philip V. was a prey to melancholy depression and neglected the 
affairs of the estate—but that the Queen caused Farinelli to sing ina 
room adjoining the King’s, with the result that the King was 
restored to sanity, society, and the barber, and Farinelli became 
Prime Minister. Scribe has made this the basis of his libretto “ La 
Part du Diable,” set to music by Auber, and still popular on the German 
stage. Mr, Marshall denies the appointment, but asserts that under 
Philip's successor, Ferdinand VI., he became the first favourite, a 
position superior to any minister. He received an anuual salary of 
50,000 francs and retired from the stage altogether, devoting himself 
to the service of King Philip. According to his own statement to 
Burney, during ten years he sang four songs to the King every night 
without change of any kind. Two of these were the “ Pallido il sole ” 
and “Per quest dolce amplesso” of Hasse. He remained at the 
Court of both monarchs until 1759, where he always showed the 
greatest tact and moderation. On the death of Ferdinand he was dis- 
missed by his successor Charles III., who had, according to Hogarth, 
a positive dislike to music. He ordered Farinelli’to return to Italy, 
but, by a strange caprice, stipulated in consideration of Farinelli’s re- 
taining his pension, that he should not return to Naples, but should 
spend the remainder of his days at Bologna, where he died 1782. 

The next “evirato” engaged by Handel was Gioachino Conti, 
who was born at Arpino in the kingdom of Naples, February 28, 1714. 
He was known as Gizziello, having studied singing under the Maestro 
Gizzi., He sang with such remarkable success at Rome, prior to his 
Visit to England, that Caffarelli journeyed expressly from Naples to 
hear him. When he had finished singing, Caffarelli, who had sat in 
the pit incognito, called out “ Bravo ; bravissimo, Gizziello! E Caf- 
farelli che ti lo dice !” and afterwards set out the same night on his 
return to Naples. Gizziello made his dé%¢ at Covent Garden Theatre 
in Handel’s “ Ariodante” on May 5, 1736. He was received with 
_ favour, and remained there for two seasons and played in the 
‘ollowing new operas of Handel: “ Atalanta,” May 13, 1736 (1); 
: Arminius,” January, 1737;  Giustino,” February 16, 1737 5 and 
Reson e, aay 8, 1737. The close of Gizziello’s first air “Un 

Brian in “Giustino” was copied by Dr. Arne in “Rule 
fore ® : a; Pes the accompaniment of his air in Berenice “Che 
vara” ie “Geen used by Handel to the Symphony of the “ bra- 
ich Baa weet Bird” in “Il Penseroso.” His voice was a very 
2! One, reaching to C in alt, and his style, according to Burney, 
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ete then ‘als opera occurs the air “ Tell Fair Irene” (Di ad Irene), originally 
md y an Englishman and tenor, Beard, revived by Mr. Maas at the Popular 
rls and the Handel Festival of 1885. 





was remarkable for pathos, delicacy and refinement. His manner of 
singing is said to have hada considerable effect in modernising the 
character of Handel's operatic airs. Burney considered him a young 
singer more of promising than mature abilities. Such was his great 
modesty and diffidence, that when he first heard Farinelli at a private 
rehearsal, he burst into tears and fainted with despondency. He was 
the first male soprano employed by Handel, and the last singer of im- 
portance, who played under his own management, Handel abandon- 
ing the operatic enterprise after tie production of ‘ Berenice.” 
Gizziello afterwards pursued his studies with such success that he 
even contested the palm with Farinelli at Madrid. uring his en- 
gagement at Lisbon, the earthquake occurred, which made such an im- 
pression on him, that he abandoned his career, entered a monastery, 
and devoted himself to a religious life until his death, which took place 
in Rome October 25, 1761. 

While under Handel’s management, another male alto, Domenico 
Annibale, was engaged and made his début as Porus, Dec. 8, 1736. 
He came to this country from Dresden with a great flourish of 
trumpets, but, according to Burney, made no particular impression. 
He sang originally “Se tra il ceppi” in “ Berenice,” published as a 
bass song in the “Gemme d’Autichita,” recently revived with great 
success by Mr. Plunket Greene at the Crystal Palace Concerts, 
March 9, 1889. The last great singer who sang in Handel's operas 
was Caffarelli; Andreoni, who sang in Handel’s last opera, “ Dei- 
damia,” being only in the second rank. Caffarelli’s real name was 
Gaetano Majorano, and he was by birth the son of a poor labourer 
at Bari, in the kingdom of Naples, where he was born April 16, 1703. 
He became a singer at the instance of a musician, Cafaro or Caflaro, 
from whom he received his first instruction, having undergone the 
cruel operation at Norcia. Having adopted his master’s name, he 
received further instruction from Porpora. Vor a period of five years 
he was permitted to sing nothing but a series of scales or exercises, 
all of which he wrote down successively on a single sheet of paper. 
In the sixth year he received instruction in articulation, pronunciation 
and declamation ; after which Porpora said to him, “ Young man 
you may now leave me. You have nothing more to learn from me, 
and are the greatest singer of the world.” Whether this story be true 
or apocryphal, certainly Caffarelli did become one of the greatest 
singers of the time, and was always looked upon as Farinelli’s rival. 
Many critics, according to Hogarth, looked upon him as the better 
singer of the two. Among these was Porpora, who had been master 
to both. ‘Though he could not bear Caffarelli’s insolence, he used to 
say that he was the greatest singer Italy had ever produced. He 
made his début at the King’s ‘Theatre, Jan. 7, 1738, in Handel’s 
new opera “Faramondo.” He played later in “Serse” (Xerxes), 
April 15, and was the original singer therein of ‘‘Ombra mai fu,” so 
popular nowadays, as sung by our great singers Mesdames Albani, 
Trebelli, and Patey, and still more by its orchestral transcription by 
the elder Hellmesberger. It is in truth, as Buraey well puts it, a song 
written in a clear and majestic style, out of the reach of time and 
fashion. He played in other operas, but was not very successful in 
England ; being engaged to replace Farinelli, he was put at great dis- 
advantage, and moreover was never in full possession of either his 
health or voice while he was here. Later he became famous, as we 
have stated, and his conceit and insolence were in proportion to his 
great abilities. When sent by his sovereign, the King of Naples, to 
Turin, to sing at the nuptials of the Prince of Savoy and the Infanta 
of Spain—it was known that he came reluctantly, and did not intend 
to exert himself. But on hearing of this, the Prince of Savoy, prior 
to the performance, went behind the scenes and welcomed Caffarelli 
warmly, but hinted that his bride doubted whether any singer could 
give her pleasure after Farinelli, her own master. Caffarelli’s vanity 
was piqued, and he said, “ Sir, her highness shall hear two Farinellis 
in one to-night.” And it is said that he sang to the best of his ability. 
He sang also at Vienna in 1749, and at first was so coldly received, 
as we learn from a letter of Metastasio to Farinelli, “ that from his 
present modesty and resignation you would not know him.” As he 
there gained popularity he recovered his forme: self, and nearly had a 
duel with his manager, the poet Migliavacca, because of his refusal to 
attend a rehearsal. The scene is amusingly described by Metastasio 
in a letter to the Princess dé Belmonte, translated in Hogarth’s 
History. “The bye-standers tremble ; each calls on his tutelary saint, 
expecting every moment to see poetical and vocal blood bespringle 
the harpsichords and double basses. But at length the Signora Tesi, 
rising from under her canopy, walked with a slow and stately step to- 
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wards the combatants; when, O Sovereign power of beauty! the 
frantic Caffarelli, even in the fiercest paroxysm of wrath, captivated 
and appeased by this unexpected tenderness, runs with rapture to 
mect her, lays his sword at her feet, begs pardon for 
his error, and generally sacrificing to her his vengeance 
seals, with a thousand kisses on her hand, his protestations of obedi- 
ence, respect and humility. The nymph signifies her forgiveness by 
anod. ‘The poet sheathes his sword, the spectators begin to breathe 
again, and the tumultuous assembly breaks up amid the joyous sounds 
of laughter, In collecting the numbers of the wounded and slain, 
none was found but the poor copyist, who, in trying to part the com- 
batants, had received a small contusion in the clavicula of the foot, 
from an involuntary kick of the poet’s Pegasus.” 

In 1753 Caffarelli was sent by Marshal Richelieu to sing at Paris 
at a sacred concert, to gratify the curiosity of the Dauphiness, a 
princess of the House of Saxony, who desired to hear him. After he 
had sung at the concert, Louis XV,sent him a present of a gold snuff- 
box ; Caffarelli expressed considerable anger thereat, saying that he 
had thirty of more value already, and that it should at least have 
contained the King’s portrait. On being informed that the King 
only gave his portrait to ambassadors, he replied ‘f But all the am- 
bassadors in the world would not make one Caffarelli !’ = This con- 
versation having been reported in high quarters, the Princess saw 
Caffarelli and gave hima valuable diamond with at the same time 
his passport. “Itis signed by the King himself, which is a great 
honour for you, but you must hasten to make use of it, for it’s only 
good for ten days.” Caffarelli left lrance in a great rage saying that 
his journey thither had not covered his expenses. Caffarelli spent the 
latter part of his lifeat Naples, where, having acquired a large fortune, 
he purchased a dukedom, the title of which, San Dorato, passed to his 
nephew and residuary legatee. He built a handsome mansion there, 
on which was the inscription ““Amphion Thebas, Ego domum!” ‘To 
which, according to Mr. Julian Marshall, a commentator added “ Ille 
cum, sine tu!’ Garrick heard him in 1764 on the occasion of a princess 
taking the veil, and ina letter to Burney said that Caffarelli though old 
pleased him more than all the singers he had everheard. “ He touched 
me, and it is thefirst I have been touched since I came to Italy.” He 
died in 1683. 


(To be Continued). 


OUR MUSICAL PROGRESS.* 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE, 

In the present day one often hears the question put and dis- 
cussed-—‘‘ Is England a musical country?” The discussion is not 
always profitable, because the answer to be given depends greatly 
upon the particular facts on which it is based, and upon the attitude 
of mind and general culture of the speaker. Even the self-same 
facts may be adduced as evidence either on one side or on the 
other. For instance, the extensive patronage of the barrel-organ 
seems, to many, to furnish incontestable proof of our high musical 
culture ; while, to others, it is one of the facts, too numerous, alas, 
which lead to a feeling of absolute despair as to the possibility, even 
the remote possibility, of the attainment to any high standard of 
musical taste and culture by a nation which finds delight in sounds 
which cannot, by any effort of imagination, or any exercise of charity, 
be‘called music at all. 

Should we wish for another proof of the degradation ot musical 


taste at the present day we need only mention the baneful system of 


royalty songs. People read in the advertisements that such and 
such a well-known vocalist will sing the last new song at ten different 
places during the next fortnight. Then follows the statement “ this 
is absolutely the sweetest effusion that has ever fallen from the pen 
of Mr. ‘Twist-the-notes.” ‘This is conclusive, and not to be resisted. 


The public rushes off and buys the song ; and ten days later comes 
“Ten thousand sold in the first week!” But 
is this quite a wise proceeding on the part of the public? For if we 
reflect one moment, what is the meaning of the whole business ? 
Simply that the said vocalist receives an extra guinea, beyond his 
ordinary fee, for each occasion on which he sings the said song ; and 
for an extra guinea what would not man do! In fact, he is quite 
frank about it, when taken to task; and says—“ Money is what I 


the announcement 


* Addr 
\pnil 9, 1889, 


delivered to the students at the Beckenham School of Music, 


want ; art does not concern me.” Believe me, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Tam not romancing or exaggerating ; I am quoting words actually 
spoken. But please observe that I have used the masculine pronoun, 
We would not for worlds insinuate that lady vocalists ever descend 
to such practices. Again, there have been good royalty songs. But 
these are the exceptions, few and far between, and the system is 
radically bad. 

There are popular composers who write, sometimes music, some. 
times rubbish. Music for their own gratification, rubbish when they 
want bread and butter. Shall we not pity more than we blame 
them? We might indeed take high ground, and say that, rather 
than degrade their art, these men should be content to eat their 
bread without butter. This is, however, the sort of sentiment of 
which every one approves heartily when recommended as a guide for 
the conduct of others. Most of us would, I fear, if put to the test, 
elect to eat our own bread zwith butter, even if it should involve some 
loss of self-respect. 

So you see it is very easy to find proofs of the degradation of our 
national taste in music; but to those who would draw the inference 
that our condition is hopeless, I would distinctly affirm that on the 
whole such an inference is not true. If we review the state of music 
and compare it with what existed twenty or even ten years ago, we 
find indubitable evidence of vast progress ; and we must claim to be 
judged, in this as in many other matters, not merely by what we are, 
but by our aims, by the direction in which we are moving, by what 
we seem likely to become. We pianoforte professors make our pupils 
learn a higher class of music than formerly: we pay more attention 
to technique, é.¢. to training the hand so that it may better carry out 
our intentions: we try to make musicians of our pupils, so that they 
may be able not merely to play a few pieces, but to understand what 
they are doing. Then again there are many earnest musicians who 
refuse to degrade their profession into a mere money-making machine. 
Not that they consider it wrong or even perhaps undesirable to make 
money, but they will not do it in ways which involve a loss of their 
self-respect as artists. Only the other day I received from one of the 
cleverest of our young musicians a letter which gave me the greatest 
pleasure, and which is so much to the point that you will perhaps 
pardon me if I read a paragraph from it. He had sent me two beau- 
tiful songs to lock at, and in returning them I suggested to him that 
he ought to write more such. He replies: ‘I do not think I should 
like to write songs, for I fear I might be tempted to the common and 
often lucrative ballad, which may I be preserved from making money 
by. When I have time to spare for composition I employ it on 
chamber music, which of course is no use to anybody but myself; 
but it és a power for musicianship which no other work can replace.” 

A comparison of our concert programmes of to-day with those of 
(say) thirty years ago affords further and convincing proof of the 
progress we have made, The other day Sir Charles Halle gave an 
amusing account of the remonstrances he met with when he dared, 
for the first time, to include in the programme a whole Sonata by 
Beethoven. It was the comparatively short one in A flat, with 
Funeral March ; but the manager prophesied the audience would find 
it insufferably tedious, and, indeed, he questioned whether they could 
be induced to sit it ont. The result was a complete triumph for Mr. 

Hallé, and for Beethoven ; but the manager was not convinced. “ Ah, 
yes,” he said, “ but it’s only because you chose just that one popular 
sonata; there is not another in the whole thirty-two that they wou 

have stood !” — 

The truth is people generally are awaking to the fact that music 's 
not a mere amusement. We are often told that we musicians have 

such a great advantage because our art is amusing and pleasing even 
to those who do not thoroughly understand it ; and in one sens¢ this 
is true; but in another it is, I think, the very reverse of the truth ; lor 

it has caused music to be considered as only an accomplishment 

which, even if not exactly frivolous, still serves no high end, yo 
unworthy of a place in any scheme for the serious training - : 
mind. Sir Arthur Sullivan, in an address delivered at Birming ” 
last autumn, spoke strongly as to the rightful position which 7 
should hold. He said, “It does not give mere enjoyment—It i 
necessity to satisfy certain requirements of the mind; It ie 
into the chemistry of the mind, as salt does into the om 
of the body. Here and there you meet with a person who os 
‘I never eat salt; I do not require it’. Well, you are a 
for him ; there is evidently something wrong in his physical cons ‘ 
tion. So when anyone assumes a tone of lofty superiority, 4 
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that he knows nothing about music, and pretends not to be able to 
distinguish one tune from another, you may either accept his statement 
with a considerable amount of reserve, or conclude that there is some- 
thing wrong in his physical or mental faculties, and recommend him 
to consult an aurist. It is singular from how very early a date music 
took a high position. In the account of the origin of mankind as 
riven us in the book of Genesis, we find society separated into three 
great divisions : (1) Agriculturists, ‘ those that dwell in tents and have 
cattle ;’ (2) Manufacturers, ‘artificers in brass and iron;’ (3) Mu- 
sicians,‘such as handle the harp and pipe,’ ée., strings and wind. 
Thus music is put on a level with such essential pursuits as agriculture 
and manufactures.” 

We have changed all that in this our so-called practical age, and 
in our practical England ; but is it, after all, true that our boasted 
civilisation has made us wiser than those men in far off times, so that 
we are entitled to laugh at their extravagantly high estimate of the 
dignity and usefulness of the art and science of music? _A little 
reflection will show that we may rather perhaps learn something from 
them. It we compare the language of words with that of musical 
sounds, we may say that the office of words is to describe feelings, 
while the office of music is to create them. Unmusical people, and 
those with only a slight knowledge, generally prefer vocal to instru- 
mental music. But that is only because they understand the language 
of words, and do not understand that of music, so that the former 
conveys to their minds certain definite ideas without much mental 
exertion on their part ; they are saved the trouble of thinking. With 
the musician, however, it is otherwise. Upon one occasion, Mendels- 
sohn was appealed to and asked to explain what he meant by one of 
his Songs without Words. He replied, “If you ask me what I mean, 
I can only point you to the music for answer ; it is impossible for me 
to express in words precisely what I have expressed in music, because 
words are indefinite, so difficult to understand, whereas music is a 
universal language, to be understood by all who care to understand it. 
If you attempt to translate music into words you immediately limit 
its meaning, for what to one man may be only a hunting song, to 
another may be the praise of God.” 

A great writer has said that only what we feel really exists for us. 
The noblest sentiments, the loftiest ideas, are nothing to us, do not in 
fact exist for us, unless we possess in ourselves the power of assimi- 
lating and understanding them. Precisely similar is the varying effect 
of a landscape on different observers. The sight of a long, level 
stretch of country, where the lines of pollards indicate the course of 
the sluggish stream which seems scarcely to move between its banks 
of rich green meadow, seen by the light ofa dull November afternoon, 
overhung by a canopy of soft, grey clouds, lying so low that they can 
scarce be distinguished from the delicate mists which rise from the 
moist earth—this is to one man suggestive only of cold and discom- 
fort and wintry desolation, while to another it is penetrated and il- 
lumined by a sweetly sad suggestive beauty and contrasts in memory 
not ungratefully with the gorgeously bright summer days which have 
gone before. If, then, this be the fact, as it is, that only what we 
feel can be said to really exist for us, and if music has this high office 
of creating feeling, how noble is its mission, and how proud should we 
be if we are permitted, even in the smallest degree, to have the pri- 
vilege of helping forward the study of such an art. 

This beneficial educational influence, this higher enjoyment, is 
however only to be gained by conscientious work and serious study, 
We do not affect to master the intricacies of a foreign language, or of 
abstruse mathematical problems, by a course of desultory reading ; in 
these cases we realise that a long continued intellectual training is 
essential. Just the same must it be with the study of music, if we 
are to derive from it all the benefit it is capable of afford- 
ing us. 

It is known to all who have had much to do with printers that 
these gentlemen have an ardent affection for commas. In season 
and out of season, at every possible and impossible opportunity, are 
these unfortunate commas introduced; indeed there is a tradition 
that the printer keeps his stock of commas in a sort of pepper-box, 
and ever and anon besprinkles the manuscript with them, just as if 
he considered them a sort of embellishment, of which it was desirable 
tohave as much as possible. | Now it has often seemed to me that 
people imagine music is made just like that ; they think the composer 
keeps his stock of notes in a sort of pepper-box and sprinkles them 
over the paper ; sometimes they happen to fall so as to make a pretty 
tune, sometimes not ; but there is always a good deal of chance 





about it. Probably because music has been so often regarded as a 
mere accomplishment, and not as a serious study, people have got this 
idea that it springs into being in some mysterious way which 
no one can explain or define or guide by strict rule. No greater 
mistake was ever made. You might as well hope to build 
a house by throwing down a few cartloads of bricks and leaving 
them to arrange themselves, as think that music comes into being in 
this haphazard way. Any composition which is to live, and to be 
recognised as beautiful, must be built up in accordance with laws as 
strict and unyielding as those which govern the stability and beauty 
of a house. “Then,” people at once say, “music is, after all, only 
a mechanical thing.” By no means. The outward form, through 
which the thought of the composer is conveyed to the hearer, this is 
indeed mechanical ; and even the loftiest genius cannot express itself 
save by these means. In the mind ofa trained musician the germ 
or first idea of a musical work shapes itself into a phrase, which 
immediately suggests an answering phrase; phrases unite to form 
sections ; two or more balancing sections complete the period; and 
the composer's thought flows freely on in a succession of balancing 
or contrasting periods, until the movement stands forth complete, 
a perfect work of art, in which we lose all sense of artificiality and 
constraint ; because these rules, these laws, which to the beginner 
are irksome fetters impeding his freedom of motion, become to the 
master only the natural method of expressing his thought. Even so 
great a master as Schubert, feeling his own deficiencies, arranged 
only a week or two before his death to take a course of lessons in 
counterpoint, that so he might gain increased command over the 
wonderful language of musical sounds. 

This being the case, how imperative it becomes for us, if we 
would fully comprehend and enjoy the compositions which the 
masters of music have bequeathed to us, to study carefully and 
intelligently the language in which they have spoken. No mere 
mechanical dexterity of finger will avail us here; the intellect must 
also be at work before the heart can be touched. Schubert has told 
us-——‘ only when the form grows clear to you, will the spirit become 
so too.” 

One of the reasons which justify us in believing that the Becken- 
ham School of Music and other similar Institutions are doing a good 
work lies in the fact that they lead to this more serious systematic 
study which I have shown to be so valuable and necessary; they 
encourage students to undergo a regular course of musical training 
instead of merely taking lessons in one particular branch, such as 
pianoforte playing or singing. In addition to this, professors have 
the opportunity of comparing the talent and progress of their pupils, 
and so of judging better what is needed in each case. The pupils, 
on their side, have the advantage of hearing other lessons by which 
they learn much that cannot be learnt in any other way ; while the 
spirit of emulation is roused, inciting them to still further exertion. 


fforeign Motes. 


The amateurs wax bold. Time was when they trembled at the 
idea of singing a ballad, or playinga violin solo in public. Now they 
do not fear to attempt an opera; and we have to record the success 
ofan amateur performance of “‘ Manon” which was recently given at 
Paris, in the sa/ons of Madame Dansaert. Madame Dansaert herself 
was the her ine, and filled the 7é/e admirably. M. Taskin played 
Lescaut, and M. Duwast, Des Grieux. 

A party of Norwegian Singers, a hundred in number, are an 
nounced to visit Paris during the Exposition. ‘They have been 
selected from the most famous choral societies, and will give two 
concerts at the Trocadero, under the direction of M. O. Grondahl. 

Pergolesi’s “‘ La Serva Padrona” has been successfully revived at 
the Opera Comique, by Mdlle. Samé and M. Taskin. M. Gevaert’s 
orchestration, the MS. of which had been destroyed in tae fire, has 
been rewritten by the composer. 

The autograph manuscript of Halévy’s opera, “Ia Fée aux 
Roses,” has been presented to the library of the Paris Conservatoire 
by the composer’s nephew, M. Ludovic Halévy. 

M. Gounod has been officially entrusted with the composition of 
the cantata by M. Vicaire, ‘ Quatre-vingt-neuf,” for the celebration of 
the centenary of the Revolution. 
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M. Ernest Reyer has been writing in the “ Débats ” some particu- 
lars about the score of his new work “ Salammbo.” He had retired, it 
scems, to Marseilles, to finish the work in peace, undisturbed by 
committees, sub-committees, “des concours ou autres corvées de ce 
genre.” M. Reyer is, he says, very anxious to comp'ete the work ; 
he does not like to have it said that he takes ten years for a composi- 
tion which would be written by anyone else in as many months. 

Some of the German papers doubt the truth of the statement that 
Herr Blauwaert is engaged to play the part of Hans Sachs at Bay- 
reuth this year, and maintain that Herr Eugen Gura of Munich, who 
played the part in London in 1882, will alternate with Herr Reich- 
mann. It certainly does seem that the engagement of a singer who 
cannot speak German like a native, is a violation of the conditions on 
which the composer most strongly insisted ; but then it must be re- 
membered that Van Dyck (who is also a Belgian) was allowed to play 
Parsifal last year; and if Van Dyck last year, why not Blauwaert thisyear? 

With reference to the recent appearances of Madame Marcella 
Sembrich at Berlin, where she created unusual enthusiasm, the 
“Herliner ‘lageblatt” says :—-“ Marcella Sembrich sang at the con- 
cert given by her at the Philharmonic Hall better and more brilliantly 
than ever. Her voice, which trembled somewhat in the opening 
notes of the first air from ‘La ‘Traviata,’ developed itself in the 
course of the evening, and the public was full of enthusiasm and 
applause. As the last of the four encores the diva gave the final aria 
from ‘I.aSonnambula.’ Into her performance of this piece she intro- 
duced some scales and_ staccati, which were executed with great 
brilliancy. ‘Ihe hall was overcrowded, and the applause bestowed 
upon Madame Sembrich frantic and endless. As I left the room a 
quarter of an hour after the concert had finished, the cheers of the 
crowd had not yet ceased.” 

Madame Sembrich will shortly visit Paris, after which she will 
come to London to fulfil her engagement at St. James’s Hall at 
some orchestral concerts to be given by Herr L. Emil Bach. 


Coming Lvents. 
Notices for insertion in this column should reach the office of the 
“MUSICAL WORLD,” wot later than Wednesday midday. 


Mdlle. Esperanza Kisch has altered the date of her second 
recital at Steinway Hall. As now arranged it will take place on 
Tuesday, May ryth. 

The Earl of Aberdeen will preside at the Annual Dinner of 
‘Trinity College, which is to be held at the Holborn Restaurant, next 
‘Tuesday. 

‘The programme of the Promenade Concert at the Crystal Palace 
next ‘Thursday evening, May 2, will include a Bass Trombone and, 
Organ Kecital by Mr. Alfred Phasey and Mr. E. Watson Brewster. 
The Band will be that of the Royal Horse Guards (Blue), Conductor 
Mr. Charles Godfrey. 

Mr, Vert announces six “Sarasate Concerts” to take place on 
Saturdays, May 11, 18, 25; June 1s, 8, and 15, at 3 o'clock. The 
orchestra will be under the direction of Mr. Cusins. Among the 
novelties promised are a Violin Concerto by Lalo; a duet ‘ Navarra,” 
for violins by Sarasate; and a piece ‘La Fée d’Amour,” for violin 
and orchestra, which the great violinist will play at the first concert, 
in addition to Max Bruch’s Second Concerto in ID minor, and the 
Fantasia on Airs from “ Carmen.” 

Mr. Emil Bach will give two concerts (the first on June 25) at 
which Madame Sembrich will sing. ‘There will be a full orchestra. 
‘bese concerts also are in Mr. Vert’s safe hands. 

‘The London Symphony Concerts are not yet dead after all! a 
series of six has been decided on for next season, Mr. Henschel 
having again consented to act as Conductor. 

‘The Misses Marianne and Clara Eissler announce a concert for 
May 38, on which occasion will be heard for the first time in public a 
Violin and Harp Sonata, by Spohr, still in MS., and lent by a niece 
of the composer. 

It is understood that Mr, Sapellnikoff has been induced by Mr. 
Vert to return to London during the season. He will probably give 
a recital, 

The Royalty Theatre will open on May 4, with a new Comic 
Oyera, by Mr. Henry Parker, words by Mr. Oswald Brand, called 
* Mignonette.” 

Mr. W. Wandesforde will give a concert on May 2, at the Town 
Hall, Kensington ; Madame Osborne Williams, Mr, Frederic King, 
and Signor Li Ca'si, are among the artists who will take part. 


Publishers’ Announcements, 


NOW READY PRICE 5s. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE BEAUTIFUL IN SOUND— 
A treatise in two sections, by Henry Wylde, Mus. Doc., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Gresham Professor. 
JOHN HEYwooD, Deansgate, Manchester ; and 11, Paternoster Build- 
ings, London. 











ee PART SONGS FOR S.A.T.B. 
By W. W. PEARSON. 


Tis Morn! wwe 3d. ; Swect to live (30th thou.) ... ag 


Sweet Spring (Madrigal) i 3d. | Welcome, young Spring ei ad, 
The River ta a re 3d. | The Anglers (10th thou) ese 2d, 
Over the mountain side ne 3d. | The Dream of Home ... “ «=. 
Soul of living music... aes 3d. | Summer and Winter ... ~~ oa 
The Jager Chorus ai eee 3d. | Departed Joys ... oe oe a 
The Stormy Petrel  ... “e 3d. | There’s beauty in thedeep ... 14d, 
The Coral Grove 4% ens 3d. | Soldier, rest! ... ne oe Id, 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu aS 3d. | Woods in Winter ee ne Id, 
The Oyster Dredgers ... is 2d. | Autumn... re oe wai 1d 


London: NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 1, Berners Street, W. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 





New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 


By T. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr, Iver M’Kay, and other suc- 
cessful Vocalists. 


Fu Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO. (late Jutties), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harley Street, W. 


THE VOICE. 


A Complete Explanation of the Throat and its Functions in Breathing and in 
the Production of Voice, will be found in 


“ ELOCUTION, VOICE, & GESTURE.” 


By RUPERT GARRY (Editor of ** Garry’S ELocutionist”). 
Remedies for the Cure of Hoarseness, Sore Throat, etc. 
7TH THOUSAND. Post FREE, Is. 24d. 
London: Bemrose, 23, Old Bailey, E.C. ; and of the Author, at his residence, 49, 
Torrington Square, W.C. 








IN SIX GRADES, 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE 
OusELEY, Bart., M,A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 
A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 


By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL*KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MusicaAL FoRM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE, 

Times—‘‘ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to 
meet a pressing want, As the * Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about 
a quarter of the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the 
rest, it is manifest we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and 
students. The intrinsic excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as 
soon as known.” 

Saturday Review.—“ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but Mr, Ridley Prentice’s road is in 
every way the pleasantesi;that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student. 

Academy.—* A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant lan- 
guage. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” ‘ 

School Board Chronicle.—‘‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable. work of the kind exists.” 

W, SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE} 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 





TO COMPOSERS,— RIDGEWAY and CO., Music Publishers 

10, Argyll Street, W. undertake the REVISING. PRINTING, and 
PUBLISHING of Musical Works upon exceptionally low terms. The finest 
work in the trade, Estimates upon receipt of MSS. IMPORTANT. —Composers 
Works included in Catalogue and introduced without extra charge. 
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Miss FANNY JOYCE. 

nas Miss FANNY JOYCE was born in London on March 6, 1870, and may therefore be not improperly classed 
we with the “prodigies,” inasmuch as she fulfilled her first public engagement on November 21, 1887, when she 
out sang at the Aquarium. It should be said, however, that the word “prodigy,” as applied to Miss Joyce, is 
= largely shorn of its terrors, for, in spite of her age, it must be confessed that even now she is a competent 
8 aS artist, in whom there is abundant promise for the future. Miss Joyce studied for a short time with Mr. Shakespeare, 
oyal but is now pursuing her musical education under Mr. Fred Walker. It is from the Covent Garden Promenade 
om Concerts of last year that her first genuine successes date, for the fresh, clear quality of her soprano voice, 
lane and the verve and spontaneity of her style, won for her immediate and enthusiastic recognition. Miss Joyce 
orily has had, we believe, tempting offers for the stage, but prefers the concert-platform,—whether wisely or not, 


time alone can show. 
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WANDERINGS IN SEARCH OF THE EAST. 
By ONE WHO STILL HOPES TO FIND IT. 
|Lxtracts from the Note-Books of a Musician.| 


Edited by EDGAR F. JACQUES. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY THE EDITOR OF THESE EXTRACTS. 


For the title of these excerpts the author alone is re- 
sponsible. The note-books from which they are taken were 
kept solely as records of his artistic progress, and were meant 
solely for his own perusal. Some persuasion has consequently 
been necessary to gain his consent to their publication Their 
fragmentary nature and often sketchy style induced a fear 
that their presentation in a crude form might be resented by 
the readers of “The Musical World.” We urged, however, 
that the subjects dealt with, being of great interest to 
musicians, his treatment of them would, by reason of its in- 
completeness, be all the more suggestive; and that, as his note- 
books interested us, they might reasonably be expected to 
interest others. These, and still more forcible arguments, 
finally prevailed ; but the author, whose identity we have 
undertaken not to reveal, is particularly anxious that the 
extracts should be read with a distinct understanding of their 
origin. As their title implies, they area record of his attempts 
to “find the East” [| s’oszenter |, and too much must, there- 
fore, not be expected from them. They include, as he him- 
self confesses, accounts of occasions when he has missed his 
way, by reason either of foggy weather or of inaccurate obser- 
vation ; of those when, after going far in the right direction, 
he has been stopped by a “No Lhoroughfare;” of others 
when, misled by some “ Will o’ the Wisp,” he has floundered 
into a bog, from which he has only with great difficulty ex- 
tricated himself; and of those on which he has mistaken 
clouds for palaces, withered trunks for giants, echoes for 
voices, geese for swans, blind men for trustworthy guides, 
and private footpaths for the high-road. These, if not 
altogether reliable as advice to future travellers in the same 
direction, may at least prove useful as warnings. 

Should we find it necessary to append remarks of our own 
,0 those of our friend, they will be inserted in brackets, thus: [ ]. 


(1) WHERE ART BEGINS.—Those who regard the arts as ‘ lan- 
guages” are at times confronted with a difficulty. Where draw the 
line? If the expression of emotion be the primary factor of art we 
ought to be able to call by the name of * Art” much that is now re- 
garded as no more than the outward manifestation of undisciplined 
emotion. May we not seek instruction in this matter at the hands of 
our great Mother? Crystallisation supplies us with a lessun. The 
fluid state of water and other substances may Le compared to the 
flood of emotional feeling which precedes the manifestations of art. 
‘The first step towards permanence taken by Nature is the assumption 
of crystalline form ; so we may say that art begins when a portion of 
the great ocean of emotional feeling takes a shape which is definite 
and recognisable. ‘The forms so produced are, in the first instance, 
symmetrical and exceedingly simple in structure, both in the case of 
natural and artistic products. When higher forms are reached we find 
among the symmetrical shapes a number of departures from the ori- 
ginal type, varieties which enable us to distinguish individual mem- 
bers of the type from one another. Thus the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms are far less uniform than the mineral, and in the arts the 
later are less formal and more individual than the earlier. 

(2) ‘The popular mind is characterised, it seems to me, chiefly by 
disjointedness, It likes to take in everything in little bits, That unity 
should be absent from the collection of bits seems to be regarded 
rather as a merit than otherwise. Each bit is valued solely for itself : 
its fitness to stand in relationship to its companions scarcely noticed 
at all. Hence the popularity of Variety entertainments, of miscel- 
laneous concerts, of operatic potpourris, and (of late years) of the class 
of papers of which “Tit Bits” is the best example. ‘lhe popular 


mind is either undeveloped or fatigued, or both, and the effort in- 
volved in seeking unity in the midst of variety is irksome. The 
popular mind is, often, a jaded mind, and to the jaded mind the con. 
stant stimulation of change is a necessity, and these changes must con- 
sist of strong contrasts, otherwise they will pass almost unnoticed, 
Now, all this is unfavourable to the production of great works, for all 
such emanate not from a desire to please the public, but from an ir. 
resistible impulse to give tangible form to some dominant idea or 
feeling which at the time takes possession of the artist. Variety there. 
fore is not the evdaimed at, but Unity. Variety will follow naturally 
as a necessary means for the more powerful enforcement of the idea, 
which itself “ makes” for unity, but it will result from the exhibition 
of the central idea under various aspects and by showing how all these 
tend to the accentuation of one dominant conception. In music we 
sce in the most unmistakeable manner the nature of this difference. 
Symphonies, sonatas, fugues, the classical forms in short, have never 
laid hold of “the masses” for the simple reason that they are con- 
structed organically ; they represent the development, the 
spinning out, from one or two ideas, of a web which nee¢s close fol- 
lowing for the proper comprehension of its pattern. The differences 
between successive presentations of the theme or themes (or portions 
of it or them) are subtle and often slight, and the careless listener is 
apt to overlook them altogether and presently to complain of “too 
much repetition.” Moreover, the harmonic and rhythmic devices by 
which the composer seeks continuity and avoids that constant leaving 
off and beginning again so dear to the uncultured mind, put another 
difficulty in the way. The listener, unable to take in the work in 
complete bits (especially that part of it known as the “free fantasia”), 
soon gets wearied, and finally takes refuge in a ballad or in the 
“ British Army ” Quadrilles. 

(3) Madame de Staél ridiculed the imitation of light by a full 
burst of the orchestra in.“ The Creation” She forgot that the 
composer’s intention was not to reproduce the effect of light upon the 
senses (that is feasible only through the eye), but to reproduce its 
effect upon the mind, which is quite a different matter. The senses 
convey by various means effects which to the mind are often similar, 
but more abstract. Thus in the ‘‘Creation” the effect produced 
is not that of Zéght but of dril/iancy. Brilliancy can be suggested 
through the ear as well as through the eye. Hence the blind man’s 
idea of red as “ like the sound of a trumpet.” 

(4) “A scale is an alphabet of the sounds available for musical 
purposes.” ‘True! butit is more than that ; for whereas the alphabet 
in the order we know it, means absolutely nothing ; has no rational 
sequence, and might just as well be presented in any other order as 
in the present one ; and only acquires coherence when the isolated 
sounds it is supposed to represent are recombined into syllables, the 
scale ¢s a natural and logical sequence of the sounds of various pitch 
arranged progressively in order of acuteness. ‘Thus, whereas the 
isolated letters of the alphabet have no influence on their immediate 
neighbours either before or after, the notes of the scale have. 
These, being in certain pitch-ratios to one another, give the sensation 
of regularity and proportion, when even no more than a plain ascent 
or descent of the scale is effected ; and consequently leave an im- 
pression as of steps taken along a ladder (hence of course the word 
“scale.”) These steps are not exactly of equal span, but bear a pro- 
portion to one another and to the whole of which they form part. The 
proportions, although é% theory, of three kinds, are, in practice, and on 
all keyed instruments, actually reduced to two, the large and small 
(tone and semitone), which two intervals accordingly are the basis of 
the European system of tonality. ‘The progress from any one of 
these scale sounds to another is felt as a shape, a step over a 
certain distance ; and toa musical ear (of untrained ores [ cannot 
speak with authonity), is instantly, but certainly unconsciously, reckoned 
as a leap over a certain number of degrees of the accepted scale, of 
which indeed the musician retains a perpetual picture in his mind as 
does a carpenter of his foot-rule when talking of inches. 

(5) It is usual for musicians of the present day to speak, in imitation 
of their forefathers, of the “ key-note.” But it would be much more 
correct if we spoke of “ 4ey-no/es.” ‘The plural is more in accordange 
with the tonality of the last two hundred years. There is in each 
tetrachord a key-note. Now as the modern scale consists of two 
tetrachords, there must be two key-notes in the modern scale. And 
that this is the case has recently been pointed out by Chappell and 
others who say that the scale is in two keys. But this wayot explaining 
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itis not good, for the term ‘“‘key-note” ought to mean Tonic only, and 
the phenomenon we are now speaking of is not a consciousness while 
hearing music that we are in two tonics. We feel on the contrary 
the influence of one tonic stronger than ever. The feeling we ex- 
perience is that all the groups of melody are referable to, or focussed 
in, a single root-note, but that the root-note is sometimes the tonic 
(i.e. the conclusive and reigning note of all—the “King” as the 
Chinese call it), and sometimes the dominant or even the subdomi- 
nant of the scale. This would really give two, even three, of these 
ruling notes, But now comes the chief distinction: these ruling notes 
themselves have a close connection with and dependence upon one 
another. One corresponds to the Centripetal, the other to the 
Centrifugal force of nature. One pulls, the other pushes. ‘The tonic 
attracts all, including the dominant and his satellites, towards him- 
self: the dominant send them all flying towards the tonic. The tonic 
suggests rest: the dominant, movement. And while numbers of 
melodic groups are felt to be, in the first place, referable to the 
dominant, this dominant itself is felt to be moving towards a tonic. 
Therefore a key is really the effect of the action on the scale of two 
ruling notes—we might even say, of three. 


Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir.—Dr. Spark’s characteristic and amusing letter in your last 
issue hardly requires a reply, for I am confident that all of your 
readers who may take the trouble to compare it with the notice of 
which it complains will see that there is nothing in the tone of the 
latter justifying Dr. Spark’s ebullitions of wrath. I am no less as- 
sured that any musician who has either heard or seen “ Immanuel,” 
will agree that it has been by no means severely dealt with in the ar- 
ticle in question. The worthy doctor's detection of “silly Wagnerism” 
in the notice is very amusing, and leads one to wonder what meaning 
he may attach to the epithet. It is pleasant, however, to be in accord 
with him on one point, his allusion to the final chorus in “ Elijah, 
in which, as he says, there is ample evidence of learning without its 
being paraded, for Mendelssohn possessed the supreme art of “con- 
cealing art.” But in his case there was art to conceal. 

I am, Xe. 
Your LEEDS CORRESPONDENT. 











Concerts. 
MR. MANNS’ BENEFIT CONCERT. 


There is happily no necessity to urge Mr. Manns’ claims to the 
gratitude and support of everyone who is interested in the welfare 
and progress of musical art in this country. But it is fitting that at 
least once a year the always-existing feeling should be more strongly 
affirmed than usual. For this reason Mr. Manns’ “ benefit’ has a 
meaning which not all annual benefits may be said to possess. There 
can be little doubt that the date, this year, of the event will in the 
future possess a special interest for English musicians, on account of 
the production of Mr. Frederic Cliffe’s Symphony, by means of which 
- young composer may literally be said to have reached fame at a 
age Though favourably known as an excellent pianist and teacher, 
“ir. Cliffe had not hitherto given the slightest indication of the gifts 
= on Saturday were revealed to an astonished and delighted 
— We sketched last week the general form and character of 
ae work ; and it was seen that, with the exception of calling his 
lished “team a “ Ballade, Mr. Cliffe’s Symphony is built on estab- 
Clie ines. ‘This in an ‘ Opus 1” is an excellent sign. Whatever Mr. 
aac _ do in the future, it will not be possible to urge that he broke 
iat — he had learnt to obey them. But the merit of being “ in 
roel : the least of the qualities possessed by Mr, Cliffe’s symphony. 
eth at place he has something to say, a thing sufficiently rare 
pee thi ays Lo attract attention ; secondly, he is well able to say it, 

irdly it is exceedingly pleasant to hear when said. Mr. Cliffe’s 
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Ames are tuneful and significant ; he possesses the art of investing a 
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simple progression with character and charm, and his harmonisation, 
while polyphonic and modern, is never confused or extravagant. 
Control, indeed, is one of the most conspicuous qualities of the work 
as a whole, and is the more welcome because passion is obviously 
there, and that in ample measure. Mr. Cliffe’s mastery of the effect 
known as “climax ” may be attributed to this. The Ballade and the 
coda of the Finale furnish fine examples. ‘The first movement and 
the Ballade pleased us most on a first hearing ; the Finale and the 
Scherzo, though full of life and vigour, are thematically less interesting. 
To sum up, Mr. Cliffe’s “C minor” is a work which any composer 
might be glad to have written, and it is satisfactory to note that opiaions 
are unanimous on this point. Mr. Cliffe will not find his future path, 
however, an easy one. Much will be expected from him, and his 
Op. 1 will remain a standard by which to measure his future efforts. 
The most prominent of our young “ English ” composers being cither 
Scotch, Irish, Welsh, or Israelites, it is quite refreshing to find 
that Mr. Cliffe was not only born in Bradford, Yorkshire, but received 
his musical training, from Sir Arthur Sullivan, Mr. Prout, and Sir 
John Stainer, at South Kensington. The remainder of the concert 
need not occupy us long. Herr Stavenhagen played Liszt’s E flat 
Concerto ; the orchestra gave the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” and 
* Tannhaiiser” overtures ; Madame Nordica sang the Polonaise from 
“ Mignon,” and ‘ye gods !) Chopin’s pianoforte Nocturne in E flat (!) ; 
Madame Tremelli, the sublime ‘O figlio mio,” from “Le Prophéte,” 
and a song by Dessauer ; and Mr. Brereton, Dr. Calcott’s quaint “ old 
English ” song, “ Friend of the Brave,” and Mendelssohn's “I’m a 
roamer.” It is scarcely necessary to say that the orchestra was in 
its best form or that Mr. Manns’ reception was enthusiastic. It may 
be mentioned, however, as a rare, ifnot urique, occurrence that Mr. 
Cliffe was twice called to the platform after the symphony. 





Mr. LAMOND’S SECOND RECITAL. 

Mr. Frederic Lamond gave his second recital on 17th inst. at 
St. James's Hall, when a further and more satisfactory opportunity 
was afforded of deciding upon his merits as pianist and composer. No 
less than three works from his pen were introduced—a trio for piano- 
forte, violin, and ’cello in B minor, Op. 23, a Sonata for pianoforte 
and ’cello in D major, and two Clavierstiicke, Op. 1, Nos. 1 and 7. 
In the performance of these Mr. Lamond was admirably supported 
by Herr Straus and Signor Piatti. It must reluctantly be admitted, 
however, that but little evidence was given of the authenticity of Mr. 
Lamond’s “call” to be a composer. The trio, certainly, has fine 
points, and is tinged throughout with the mystic sadness of the 
modern German school ; and, had it ended with the third movement 
we should have said, “ All’s well that ends well.” But it does not 
end well ; for to the really fine climax of the section there succeeds a 
long and tedious “ Allegro amabile,” which weakens the good impres 
sion already produced. Of the Sonata the second movement is de- 
cidedly the best ; but in this and the two smaller pieces there is but 
little spontaneity or fire. As pianist, Mr. Lamond is certainly en- 
titled to a higher place, though we still feel that his heart is over- 
pewered by his intellect to an excessive degree. The Tausig Valse, 
“Man Lebt Nur Einmal” was little but a display of virtuosity ; but 
in the performance of Henselt’s “Si oiseau j’étais” and Chopin’s 
Barcarolle, Mr. Lamond was much more successful, and the Ru- 
binstein valse and galop from “Le Bal” were given with immense 
verve and spirit. We repeat, therefore, our conviction that Mr. 
Lamond has greatly improved as an artist, but we shall not be satis- 
fied if he stop here. Time may bring hima greater emotional spon- 
taneity, a juster and surer conception. When this is accomplished, 
there seems no good reason why Mr. Lamond should not reach a po- 
sition highly honourable not less to himself than to British Art. 


MR. BONAWITZ’S CONCERT. 


A Sacred Concert was given at Prince’s Hall, on the evening of 
17th inst., by this excellent artist, assisted by the Misses Alice Steel 
and Louise Bourne, Mr. Max Heinrich, Mr. Charles Karlyle, the last 
named artist’s Choir of Ladies, and the Islington German Orchestral 
Society. The first part was devoted to a miscellaneous selection 
which calls for no special comment, the second was occupied by Mr. 
Bonawitz’s Requiem Mass. This fine work has already been twice 
heard in London, viz., at St. Matthias’, South Kensington, in 1881, 
and at St. James’ Hall in 1882, when its merits were quickly recog- 
nised. Its rich harmonic and orchestral colour, expressive vocal 
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effects, and skilful contrapuntal contrivances give convincing proof 
of the talent of the composer, a worthy artist whose labours in many 
fields of the Art are worthy of wider recognition than they have hitherto 
received. ‘The interpretation of the work, though not of the highest 
excellence, was fairly adequate. The orchestra and choir were not 
well balanced, but did what they had to do with energy and prompti- 
tude, and the solos were expressively rendered by the artists already 
named. With an abnegation all too rare among artists, Mr. Bona- 
witz played no solo, but contented himself with the pianoforte 
accompaniments and the direction of his Requiem. ‘There was a 
large and appreciative audience. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON.-On Monday, the 15th ult., ‘a concert 
was given by the Science and Art Schools’ Orchestral Society, in the 
lecture Theatre, South Kensington Museum, under the conductor- 
ship of Dr. I. J. Karn. The orchestral items included among others, 
Haydn’s Symphony in D, No. 4, and the Overture to ‘ Masaniello.” 
Miss Katie Bristow, and Mr. Robert Hilton, of Westminster 
Abbey, were the vocalists, and Mr. Percy Ould, the sclo violinist. 
Mach item on the programme was very successful, and much appre 
ciated by a fashionable audience. ‘This, the first concert given by 
the society, was a distinct success, and should be followed by others 
of the same kind, 

Great AsseMery Hatt, Mine Enp Roap.—The claims of the 
last Ind to the good things of art are certainly receiving ample 
A more commendable enterprise than that which, 
commencing with the performance, in the Great Assembly Room, of 
the “ Messiah” on Good Friday, culminated on Easter ‘Tuesday with 
that of “ Belshazzar,” can hardly be imagined. On Saturday and 
Monday also “St. Paul” and the “Elijah” were presented, and on 
each occasion vast audicnces testified to the directness with which 
these works appeal to the hearts of those who know but little of the 
“yoy of living.” Criticisms of the performances are hardly demanded, 
and we content ourselves with saying that Mr. G. Day Winter was 
the conductor, and Mr. Duncan Callow the organist, and that the 
soloists engaged, than whom none better could have been found for 
the purpose, were Miss Anna Williams, Miss Annie Marriott, Miss 
Clara Leighton, Miss Eleanor Farnol, Miss Marian McKenzie, Miss 
Alice Suter, Miss Hope Glenn, and Miss Helen D’Alton ; with 
Messrs. Harper Kearton, Iver M’Kay, John Probert, Egbert Roberts, 
W. Hl. Brereton, Musgrave ‘Tufnail, and John Bridson. 

Tur Sourn Acron Cuorat Society gave a very creditable 
rendering of Spohr’s “ Last Judgment,” and Stainer’s “ Daughter of 
Jairus” on Tuesday last. Miss Phyllis, Mr Walter Turner, and Mr. 
lrederick King were the soloists, who were all conspicuously 
Mr. ‘IT. King Holtham conducted. 

Bow AND Bromiey Instiru1e.—On April 13 Miss Ethel and 
Master Harold Bauer gave a pianoforte and violin recital at this 
institute. ‘he programme included Beethoven’s Violin and Piano- 
forte Sonata in I, Op. 24, Mendelssohn’s Variations Serieuses and 
the Wagner-Liszt_ march from “’Tannhiuser” for the piano, the 
Adagio trom Spohr's 9th Concerto, and Wieniawski’s Airs Russes 
for violin. A crowded audience evinced the most enthusiastic 
appreciation of the performances of these highly gifted young 
artists. 

INSURANCE Musica. Society or Lonpon.—A very successful 
concert in the Prince’s Hall, followed by a promenade con- 
cert and conversazione in the galleries of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water Colours, was given by the above society 
on the 24th inst. Part songs by Reichardt (solo by Mr. Miles Mole) 
and Otto and Sir John Goss’s glee, “O Thou whose beams” were 
admirably rendered by the male-voice choir of the society, and the 
quartet “ Strange Adventure,” from “ ‘The Yeomen of the Guard,” was 
excellently sung by Miss Marion Wardroper (Mrs. North Home) 
Miss Alice Fairman, and Messrs. Miles Mole and E. Mortimer. 
Miss Marion Wardroper also sang Blumenthal’s feeble ‘“ Love, 
the Pilgrim” and ‘Tosti’s “ Beauty’s Eyes” (violin obbligato, Miss 
Marie Schumann), in the charming style which has of late been so 
unfamiliar, and Miss Alice Fairman’s fine contralto voice did sufficient 
justice to songs by De Lara and Blumenthal. 

One of the most enjoyable features of the evening was the violin 
playing of Miss Marie Schumann, who gave the Andante and Finale 


recoenition, 


successful, 


rom Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto with finished expression, re- 
markably pure intonation and sympathetic tone. Her sister, Miss 
Louise Schumann, was rather overweighted in the difficult pianofore 
accompaniment, but was subsequently more successful in pieces by 
Chopin and Weber. A small but competent orchestra, ably conducted 
by Dr. H. T. Pringuer, gave creditable performances of the overtures 
to ‘'I.a Gazza Ladra” and “ La Siréne,” and some unambitious but 
pleasing trifles by Waldteufel, J. F. Barnett and others. 

Kitpurn Town Hati.—An evening concert was given here on 
Wednesday, the 24th inst., in aid of the Holy ‘Irinity Mission, 
Shoreditch. The artists assisting were Misses Constance Kiister, 
Elgood, and Mary McClean, and Messrs. Pelham, Roof, and G. 
Calkin (vocalists), Mr. C. Egerton Lowe (pianist), Mr. G. A. Mohr 
(violin), and Mr. D. Fungi (cello), all of whom were favourably 
received. After the concert, an excellent performance of Gilbert’s 
farcical comedy, “‘Tom Cobb ” was given. 


PROVINCIAL. 
BIRMINGHAM, April 22. 

‘Nous sommes en vacances,” must be my plea for not keeping 
you lately “au courant” of what the musical world is doing in this 
large city of ours. Concerts, with the exception of Mr. Stockley’s last 
orchestral concert, which will take place on May 2, have run their 
course till the campaign opens again in the autumn. Mr, Gilmer’s 
last Military Band Concert was given on Saturday, and the various 
minor societies, such as the Midland Musical Association, the Kdg- 
baston Amateur Orchestral Union, and a host of small private 
speculations, have exhausted their schemes, and there is little to 
record which is likely to interest the readers of the MusicaL WorLb. 
I may, however, state that Carl Rosa’s Light Opera Company have 
given Planquette’s favourite comic opera, “Paul Jones,” to good 
houses, with an excellent cast. Miss Camille D’Arville (Yvonne) 
played the principal part, and she sang and acted most bewitchingly, 
Indeed, all the artists united in making the opera go, and without 
their laudable efforts I fear the opera would not have enjoyed the 
success it did. ‘Then we had twelve performances of Sullivan's “The 
Yeomen of the Guard,” with D’Oyly Carte’s premier touring company, 
comprising such artists as Miss Margaret Cockburn, Haidée Crofton, 
Miss Elsie Cameron, Mr. George Thorne, Mr. Charles Conger, Mr. 
David Fisher, Mr. Hervé D’Egville, and others. The opera was 
given for the first time in Birmingham, and the Prince of Wales 
‘Theatre was crowded nightly to overflowing. In Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
latest work he has given us examples worthy of grand opera. The 
music gains at each hearing, and the amateur as well as the cultivated 
musician leaves the house with a desire to come again. In a 
fortnight’s time our Amateur Opera Company will give Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s “ Ruddigore.” ‘They have been hard at work for the last 
six months with rehearsals and practices, and the honorary conductor, 
M. Cortes Perera, intends that this his latest effort should by far 
exceed his former admirable performances. Dr. Hubert Parry will 
conduct his new Orchestral Suite at Mr. Stockley’s concert, and 
Madame Nordica, Mr. Charles Banks, and Mr. Carrodus are 
announced as principals. 


Lreps, April 22, 1889. 
It has for several years been the custom to give at the Leeds 
Parish Church during Holy Week a service at which Bach’s “>. 
Matthew” Passion Music formed the mest conspicuous feature. ‘This 
year, however, a praiseworthy innovation was made in the employment 
of an orchestra in conjunction with the organ, which had been, 1 
former years, the only instrument employed. ‘The service was won 
two consecutive nights, April 15 and 16, the church being crow 
on both occasions. The performances were very successful, the 
choruses being capitally sung by the increased choir of mixed —_ 
and the soloists being, with one exception, thoroughly comer 
Mr. Blagbro’s singing of the narrator's part was highly — m 
Madame H. Tomlinson showed her musicianship in the soprano * “ 
and Mr. Browning’s fine voice told well in the important part — 
soloist. The orchestra, under the leadership of Mr. Eckener, di os 
work well, in spite of the difficulty caused by the fact that vay 8 
is nearly half a note below pitch, Mr. Benton showed excellen 
as organist, and Dr. Creser conducted with care and discretion. 
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CHELTENHAM. 

On Good Friday a sacred concert was given at the Corn 
Exchange, as the last of the “ penny pops.,” when the choir sang 
Stainer’s ‘‘ Crucifixion,” the Misses Dunn and McLandsborough and 
Messrs. Lovell and ‘Thomas taking the solos. An anthem, the Halle- 
lujah Chorus, some songs, duets, etc., made a capital ending of these 
concerts. 

On the same day at the Assembly Rooms, with Major Briggs as 
principal promoter, a high class sacred concert was given, and with 
such artists as Miss Ida Stuart (medallist, L.A.M.), Miss Madge 
Bode (R.C.M.), Miss Kean, Messrs. E. Montague (baritone) and 
i. Townsend (tenor), ought to have drawn a much better audience. 
‘The programme was excellent both in quantity and quality. During 
this week the artists are variously engaged in conjunction with 
Madame Emmeline Nicolo at the same rooms. 

OLDHAM, April 19. 

An interesting performance of the “ Creation” was given here on 
Wednesday by the members of the Werneth Choral Society, under 
the efficient conductorship of Dr. George Marsden. The principals 
were Miss Anna Williams, Mr. Henry Piercey, and Mr. Watkin Mills. 
How Miss Williams sings the “ Creation” music needs no telling, 
and we have but equal praise for the gentlemen. The band and 
chorus were extremely satisfactory, their work being marked through- 
out with precision and refinement, 

4 
Reviews. 

Messrs. Weekes & Co. send the following : 

“Duo Concertante,” for piano and violoncello, by Harvey Lohr. 
An interesting and well-written duet for the two instruments ; not 
merely a melody with (more or less) well harmonised accompani- 
ment. ‘Ihe subjects are tuneful and amply developed, the various 
sections being welded into an excellently balanced whole. 

“Romance in D,” for violin and piano, by Joseph L. Roeckel 
(dedicated to Mr. Carrodus). The melody of this piece is well 
suited to the capabilities of the stringed instrument. 

“Cayatina in B flat,” for violin and piano, by Harvey Lohr. A 
rather passionate melody, with an effectively-written accompaniment, 
aad bold, not to say daring, modulations, 

“Toccata,” for piano solo, by Wilfred Bendall, a well-written 
study which, without making great demands on the executant 
— opportunities for the practice of a considerable variety ot 
touch. ; 

“The Better Land” duet, for soprano and contralto, by Alfred 
Allen. Mrs, Hemans’ well-known lines have frequently been set 
before, but it has been reserved for Mr, Allen to illustrate them in the 
duct form, ‘The task has not proved an ungrateful one, the simple 
tunefulness of the child’s questioning contrasting well with the 








olemn reply of the mother, and the two voices skilfully blending in the 
final climax. 

“The Heart Ever Faithful” is the collective title of a set of songs, 
written by R. G. Hickens, composed by Gerard F. Cobb. The in- 
dividual titles of the songs are :— : 

“There is my heart.” “The Last Farewell.” 

“ Why did you come ?” * Constancy.” 
The first is somewhat simpler in style than the others, but the verses 
of all have received powerful and dramatic settings, the melodies 
being good and unconventional, and the accompaniments richly har- 
monised. Each song can be had in two keys. 

Mr. Freeman Whatmoor is the composer of two songs, “ Eiddla,” 
and “The Holly.” The first is of much merit, demanding a rather 
powerful voice and declamatory style. The second is of the genial and 
popular sort, and, as its title implies, suitable for Christmas-time. 

There is, in “The Moon Shines Bright ” (words by E. B. Lytton, 
music by James G. Ford), a manly sailor-like swing, which should 
commend it to the notice of baritone singers, who will appreciate its 
life and tunefulness. 


A DIFFICULT CASE. 

There is a certain learned judge who sits in one of the London High Courts of 
Justice, who says that patent medicines, or what he is pleased to term them, 
‘*quack medicines,” should never be used except on the advice of a medical man, 
The judge may be correct as to the large majority of patent medicines, but there 
are exceptions to this rule. If our readers will carefully follow the history of the 
case below, we feel quite sure that they will agree with me. The case in question 
is that of the young son of Mr. Thomas Buzzard, of Belton, Uppingham,.Rutland, 
who in January, 1881, was attacked with rheumatism in the feet, which rapidly 
extended over the entire body. The family doctor was called in, who diagnosed 
the case ‘* Rheumatic fever,” and attended the patient until October, 1882. when 
he gave the case up as beyond his skill, ordering him to be sent to Leicester 
Infirmary, where, at the end of two weeks, he was discharged as incurable. From 
here he was brought home completely crippled, and very badly deformed, his feet 
being drawn up to his hips and seemingly firmly fixed. He was perfectly helpless, 
and suffered most intense pain. As a last resource he was placed under the care 
of a celebrated physician in Leicester, where he remained for a long time, but 
continued to grow worse. Having now been a helpless cripple for over three 
years, and his case being pronounced incurable by some of the most celebrated 
medical men in the Midland Counties, his parents were persuaded by Mrs. Mary 
Ann Halls, who lives at Uppingham, to use St. Jacobs Oil; Mrs. Halls relating 
to them her own case of having been a cripple for years, and being permanently 
cured by the use of the Oil. A few bottles were purchased, with the result that, 
after applying the contents, the son was able to get about on crutches, Continuing 
the use of the Oil, he became periectly cured, and Mr. Buzzard, writing to the 
proprietors of St. Jacob’s Oil, 45, Farringdon Koad, London, under date of March 
16th, 1888, says that his son now otten walks eight miles in a single day, that he 
is perfectly cured. The case is regarded by liasclf and wife, as well as his 
neighbours, as a most miraculous cure. From the foregoing it is clearly shown 
that the preparation in question, although under the ban of a patent medicine, 
possesses wonderful curative properties, and it being an outward application can 
do no one any harm. While the learned judge may advise us ‘* not to use patent 
medicines unless prescribed by a member of the medical profession,” there are 
cases, as the facts above clearly show, where St. Jacobs Oil has accomplished 
in a very short period, that which the most eminent medical men have vainly tried 
to accomplished for three years, and then signally failed. 
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EPARATE Pedal Organs for each Manual, Expressive 
and controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect control of al] 

Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without loss 
of efficiency, &c., &c., See testimonials from 

Mr. W. T. BEST. 

Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart 

Dr. SPARK. 

Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 

Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 

The Late Mr. J. STIMPSON 

Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 

Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birmingham. 

Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.R.I.B.A, 

Mr. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 

&c., &c. 
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CASSON’S PATENT ORGAN COMPANY, Limiteo, 


DENBIGH. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENCE. 


For sore throat, hoarseness, and relaxed throat, also for 
improving the voice. 


FOR SINGING AND SPEAKING 


Without fatiguing the voice. Celebrated in every town in 
Europe, India, America and the Colonies. Testimonials 
from Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent 


medical men. 
Sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & CO., 
Manufacturers and Fmporters of all kinds of Strings 


FOR 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 
ZIT HE R, GUI’ rAR, BANJO, 
Have always in STOCK the L argest ASSORT MENT of any House in the World. 


6, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


E. C. DALTON, 
Arfist and Engraver on Wood, 
67, GREAT ORMOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED OVER THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY- 


A. S. MALLETT, ALLEN & 60. 


CONTRACTORS TO 


HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE, 


Type Music Printers, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, &c. 
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ASCHERBERG PIANOS. 











“T only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured 
to play before the public, Remain 
convinced that I shall at all times and 
everywhere give preference to your 
Pianos over all others, and accept the 
assurance of my unbounded esteem. 


Respectfully, 
Leama MON FAGAN, ; 


—_—, 


Ascherberg Yiano: Depot, 
211, RECENT STREET, W. 
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The Organ World. 


FALSE RELATIONS. 


PART II.—(continned). 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS ON 
MARCH 5, 1889, BY Mk. JAMES TURPIN, Mus. BAC. 


An interesting illustration of the use of a major common 
chord on the seventh and on the third grades of the minor 
scale is to be found in the following from Pergolesi’s “ Stabat 
Mater.” 
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Examples of such progressions could be multiplied from 
the writers of the last century. Less gifted writers have been 
warned against “emulating their defects instead of their 
beauties.° 

Musical artists cannot ignore the esthetic relief in the 
musical picture by the appropriate introduction of shadows, 
— by the transitions to minor consonances in the major 
ey, 

Neither can they fail to recogaise the “ beauties,” not 
“defects” in the former great masters’ works by their method 
of heightening the sombre tones of the minor mode by the 
scintillations of light suggested by their use of the major con- 
sonnances capable of being found in the minor keys. 

lo turn to more modern composers and learn from them, 
Mendelssohn in the following passage has used both the chords, 
which would be impracticable if the seventh grade of the mino- 
scale could not be minor and could only be used as a 
“leading note ” to the tonic. 
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There are the two major chords upon the seventh and third 
of the key used in immediate succession. This is a beautiful 
_ changeful progression of harmony ; and it may safely be 
eft for anyone to say this is defective, uncertain in tonality and 
Not to be imitated, 
Pe as single piece of music has been more quoted 
ot toven's ‘Sonata Pathetic” to demonstrate there is 
sen My in the minor scale. The following extract 
Se ecg <ondo of that sonata is a proof that Beethoven used 
nor seventh in the minor mode, when he was not directly 


approaching the tonic or rather ending it for a transient 
purpose, 
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Some may say, “ but this is modulatory.” So it is, in the same 
sense that a transition to the relative minor in the major mode 
is modulatory ; and it is equally available. Any modification 
of the scale is modulatory regardless of the closeness or other- 
wise, of the relationship of the harmonies to which such modi- 
fication leads. Toreally modulate to the relative minor in the 
major mode requires a modification of the scale in an impor- 
tant feature, by raising the dominant. As in this case, to 
modulate to the relative major ir. the minor mode requires no 
modification of the scale. It is therefore,even more available 
as a temporary transition. 

In the above example, the perfectly natural and graceful 
manner in which the relative major harmony,—a term not used 
regretfully—is introduced and quitted is to be commended to 
the thoughtful student's attention. ‘This is so interesting that 
your indulgence may be asked while a more lengthy referenec 
may be made to the passage. A first inversion of the sub- 
dominant chord by its ambigious character leads the way to 
the chord of B flat with a prepared dissonant in the bass. The 
harmony of B flat naturally leads to a suspended fifth on the 
dominant resolved on the first inversion of the major chord of 
the mediant, which is the relative major harmony. Notice, 
again, how this is left by the easy modulation of a chord of the 
natural sixth on the minor key note, which by its equivocal 
derivation may be assigned to the apparent root F, which is 
the subdominant ; also to the supertonic of the key. Its char- 
acter is quickly determined by the addition of F sharp on the 
second crotchet of the bar, making it the dominant, or what is 
more generally known as the third inversion of the chromatic 
chord of the minor ninth. The after progression through the 
dominant harmony, with the “ leading note” for its third, to its 
ultimate resolution on the tonic is as familiar as “ household 
words.” 

Those who accept the doctrine of the major supertonic 
being no departure from the key will hardly be prepared to 
uphold that Beethoven intended or should have written a major 


, dominant chord in the first time bar in the following half 


cadence, where it is followed by a direct return to the tonic 
for the repetition. This is extracted from an episode in the 
Rondo toa Sonata in A flat, so well known from the Funeral 
March, which is included in it. 
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These may, by some, be classed as “ defects” in Mendels- 
shon’s and Beethoven’s writing, but it may be left to musicians 
to decide whether the adoption of a restricted view of the 
capabilities of the minor mode is an improvement upon these 
“ defects.” 

Naturally by the use of a minor and major seventh in the 
scale in the minor mode, the inevitable result would be 
apparent non-rclationship ; according to th: definitions of so- 
called “false relationships” given by th orists, when these 
different kinds f sevenths are brought into too close proximity, 
(65) 
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Instances from the Organ Concerto in G Minor and Bach's 
‘ according to St. Matthew, will illustrate such 
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These examples are given as being typical and not as rare 
instances ; such as are frequently to be met with in the great 
inaster’s works, as may be seen by an observant student. 

Ilere. then, we are directly confronted with the more 
modern phrase of non-relationship. This is generally under- 
stood to be capable of being defined thus :—When one part of 
a chord has a diatonic note and another part has a note upon 
the same degree of the scale, or its octave, raised by a sharp 
or natural, or flattened by a natural or flat ; either (1) when such 
a dissonance is struck simultaneously in one chord—or (2) 
when within two successive chords—or (3) when comprised 
within the distance of a third chord in succession. In all these 
forins so-called false relationship is supposed to be not allowed. 
This is accepted however as a“ broad rule.” An observant 
student will find the “broad rule” just defined much 
“honoured in the breach” by the great composers, An ex- 
cellent theoretical writer, after a definition of so-called false 
relations, recognises the frequent breach of the rule in 
chromatic progressions and other cases, and gives this further 
direction for the guidance of the student :—“ The ear must 
determine the desirableness, or otherwise, of the progression. 

This is even more than most writers say upon the subject. 
What an uncertain standard this might be to decide such a 
difficult question can be left to the imagination. 

(To be continued.) 


ERRATA 
In Lecture on “ False Relations ” in “ Organ World,” April 18. 
Page 61, column 1, line 18, read “enharmonic,” not “ inhar- 
t ’ ’ 

monic.” Line g fiom bottom read “inversion,” not “ invasion.” 
Line 7 from bottom read “a concord,” not “the concord.” Line 2 
from bottom read ‘chords and,” not “ chord snd.” 

Page 61, column 2, line 4, read “inversion,” not ‘ invasion.” 
Line 15 read “enharmonic,” not “ inharmonious.” 


” 


ON THE POSITION OF ORGANS IN CHURCHES. 
(Concluded prom page 62.) 

\t the present time, an able and interesting paper read 
before the Musical Association early in 1885 by the Rev. 
Canon Sir IF’. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., deserves to be reprinted, 
as it will be read with interest :— 

| have now gone through every variety of circumstances 
affecting the position of a church organ, and if I have failed to 


find any general or invariable rule to snit in every case, at and 
rate I have tried to suggest the best course to adopt in each 
variety of circumstances known to me, It would be, indeed, 
a great satisfaction to meif I could think that any of my hints 
were likely.to prove useful in so important a matter, and I 
shall be glad to hear any suggestions on the subject, which 
may occur to any of my hearers. 

In the course of the following discussion, the Chairman 
(Sir John Stainer) said: I think there s no reason at all why 
the suggestion of Sir F. Ouseley as to organs being divided 
should not be carried out. We have a lot of organ builders in 
England hard at work on the subject of the best means of pro- 
viding organs on two sides of the church, with a connection 
either electric or pneumatic, from side to side ; and the only 
thing which stands in the way of the general adoption of that 
system, not only in cathedrals, but in parish churches, is its 
great expense. Whether it will ever become a cheap system 
I do not know, but both the electric and pneumatic systems 
are very expensive. Perhaps the electric system has hardly 
had sufficient trial yet to encourage people to venture upon it, 
but when you come to smaller parish churches you get very 
much more difficult problems altogether. Take a long, narrow 
church in the country, without any transept or aisles ; a man 
says, “ I cannot put an organ. at the west end, because I have 
a dozen men and boys who are singing in the chancel.” Well, 
then, he must put it in the chancel. It must be done by 
brackets, I think, and I have seen some very successful cases 
of organs on brackets. I do not know whether Sir F. Ouseley 
knows the little organ in Iffley Church: that is a very good 
specimen. Then another great difficulty is this: as a rule, 
organists are very anxious to have the organs much too large 
for the place. Of course it is difficult for me to personally say 
so, because they say, “It is all very well for you; you area 
lucky man, you have a fine instrument to play upon, and you 
want to let everyone else have little grinders rather than give 
them large ones.” Some years ago, I made a very rough and 
ready rule by which you can always find out roughly the cost 
your organ ought to be by the number of sittings. It ought 
to be about £1 a head. If you have a church holding five 
hundred people, if you spend £500 on the organ, you will have 
one large enough for the purpose. 

Dr, Pole said: with regard to St. Peter’s at Rome, although 

there is no fixed organ in the main body of the building, there 
is a chapel at the side—cr there was thirty years ago—in 
which there are two organs, one at each end. At that time I 
had the good fortune to be in that church, and to hear one of 
those old contrapuntal compositions. consisting of two choirs, 
saccompanied by two organs, and the effect was grand in the 
extreme. I never heard anything like it before. I have no 
doubt, from seeing scores written for two choirs, with a sepa- 
rate organ part underneath each, that such must have been a 
common plan in those days. I have often wondered why 
people who have to do with music for two choirs, with a good 
body of singers, do not separate them more. My experience 
with organ chambers is rather unfortunate. Having in my 
young days a good deal to do with organs. I once undertook 
to superintend the making of an organ for a new church. It 
was built by Hill, it was on a proper church scale, and was as 
good an organ as could possibly be ; but when it went into 
the church, it was put into an organ chamber, and the tone 
was so lost that it was not like the same instrument. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
READING.—There is a proposal to restore the organ of St. ue 
rence’s Church as a suitable memorial to the late Miss Binfield, who 


for forty-five years held the office of organist. In a description 0 the 
old instrument recently issued by the church authorities the following 
particulars are taken: “ It would seem that Reading was conspicuous 
for the cultivation of music in mediaeval times. We find from our 


parochial records that, in the fifteenth century, the church a 
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Lawrence possessed a ‘ peyr of Orgaunce,’ which were removed from 
the rood-left in St. John’s Chapel further additions and improvements 
being made to them in 1510. This pair of organs appears to have 
been sold in 1513 to the friars at Oxford, and to have been superseded 
by a still larger and superior instrument, which, in its turn, did duty 
during the eventful reigns of Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, 
and Queen Mary. But, unhappily, in the reign of Elizabeth, a violent 
prejudice was raised by the extreme Puritan party against the use of 
instrumental music in public worship; and in 1578 we find the 
following entry in the parish books: ‘Agreed that the Organes in St. 
John’s Chauncell, for that they should not be forfeited into the hands 
of the organ-takers, should be taken down and sold; and the timber 
of them be applied to set up two seats higher for Mr. Mayor and _ his 
brethren.’ The present organ was built, 1741, by Byfield and Green, 
and was pronounced by competent judges to be an instrument of high 
excellence. The present case is to be retained, and also some of the 
stops and pipes. The instrument will be removed to the west end of 
St. John’s Chapel (its ancient position in the fifteenth century), in 
order to open out the stained glass window which is now concealed.” 
The work has been entrusted to Mr. August Gern, who will place the 
new organ on a handsome screen at the entrance of St. John’s 
Chapel. The console will be placed in the chancel. 





BACH RECITALS. 
(Concluded from page 59.) 


Fugue in D minor. (Vol. III, No. IV.) Written at Céthen, for 
violin solo, in the key of G minor, afterwards adapted and transposed 
for the organ by the composer when at Leipzig. ‘The small Prelude 
for manual only, which has been prefixed to this Fugue in the Peters’ 
and in the Bach Society’s editions, has no real connection with it ; and 
it is questionable whether the style of the Prelude is at all in keeping 
with the character of the Fugue, which is light and graceful in move- 
ment. 

Prulude and Fugue in F minor. (Vol. II. No. 5.) Written at 
Weimar about 1715. There is only one original MS. of this fine 
work in existence, which was in the possession of C. I’. Becker, who 
was eminent both as an organist and as author of several important 
works in musical literature. 

May 27.—Prelude and Fugue in G. major. (Vol. IV. No. 2.) 
Written at Weimar. Spitta considers that the Prelude is the most 
Important part of this work, its subjects being treated imitatively and 
in the style of Buxtehude. 

Prelude and Fugue in E minor. (Vol. III. No. 10.) Written at 
Weimar. Spitta says: “In this Prelude sullen haughtiness strives 
against a deep-seated melancholy, which utterly overcomes it in the 
Fugue.” Nothing among Bach’s Organ Works is more expressive of 
deep grief, almost approaching despair, than this short Prelude and 
Fugue. Mr. Best, in his fine new edition, very rightly marks the 
Fugue Lento e patetico, and suggests its performance on the smaller 
S-ft. stops of the organ, 

The Bach Society’s edition gives a better and more correct version 
of the Fugue, and there are several very striking differeuces between 
that and the version in the Peters’. 

Sonatain C major. (Vol. I. No. 5.) Allegro. Largo. Allegro. 

Concerto in C major. (Vol. VIII. No. 4.) This is another 
specimen of the Vivaldi-Bach Concertos, of which particulars are 
given in the second programme of this series; the above work 
— scarcely be considered of sufficient length and development 
> ¢ styled a Concerto in the modern sense of the word. Grove’s 
Vide says, “The word Concerto was first employed by L. 
pe ana, who, in 1602, published a series of Motets for voices and 
a which he entitled “Concerti ecclesiastici,” the form was 

tther developed by Corelli, Germiniani, and Vivaldi.” 

‘ ale Wir glauben all’ an einen Gott,” in F major. (Vol. VII. 
“An =) rhe treatment here is ona similar plan to the Chorale 

asserflissen Babylon” (see first programme of this series), 


ving a double pedal ‘part, and it is, perhaps, the most satisfactory 
“—e of the use of the double pedal among the Chorale pieces. 
an ude and Fugue in A minor, (Vol. II. No. 8) Fugue 
“aaa = Leipzig, but the Prelude appears to originate earlier 
Sn y at Weimar about 1712. The Fugue is one of the grandest 
rune perfect among the organ works, and is one of those which 
hown and frequently played. 









June 3.—Prelude and Fugue in G. Major. (Vol. Il. No. 2.) 
Written at Leipzig about 1724. In this Fugue we have again one of 
finest specimens of the art, strict in form and culminating in a most 
beautiful s¢re¢to ; its subject had been previously used by the com- 
poser in one of his Cantatas, but in a minor key. 

Five “ Partitas” or Variations on the Weihnachtslied. ‘‘ Von 
Himmel hoch da komm’ ich her,” in C major. (Vol. V. No. 2.) 
Written in 1747 for the Leipzig Musical Society, of which Bach was 
at that time elected a member. Spitta considers that in freedom of 
movement these are in no way inferior to the “ Musical Offering ” or 
the “Art of Fugue.” The last Partita is a truly wonderful piece of 
development—it properly consists of four complete workings con- 
nected together. ‘The melody appears in canon in contrary motion 
and in the sixth, third, second, and ninth; the three concluding 
bars are of marvellous ingenuity, for in them all four lines of the 
melody are heard simultaneously in the different parts. 

Sonata in G. major. (Vol. I. No. 6.) 

Fantasia upon the Chorale ‘‘ Komm Heiliger Geist,” in F major. 
(Vol. VII. No. 36.) Written at Weimar. A powerful work of con- 
siderable length for Organo pleno having the Cantus firmus in the 
pedal part. The words of the above Chorale are an adaptation made 
by Luther from the Latin hymn “ Veni Sancte Spiritus.” 

Chorale “Schmiicke dich, O liebe Sceele, in E flat major. (Vol. VIL. 
No. 49.) Mendelssohn thought very highly of this interesting piece, 
and those who are familiar with his life and letters may call to mind 
his remark to Schumann about it. The original melody is said to be 
by Johann Criiger and the words of the Chorale by Friedrich Gottlich 
Klopstock. 

Prelude and Fugue in E minor. Vol. II. No. 9.) Written at 
Leipzig. Spitta says: “In this the whole energy and vitality of the 
master are displayed.” This splendid work is equal in its total length 
to the Prelude and Fugue in E flat, but the Fugue by itself is longer 
than any other in the organ works. ‘The first fifty-nine bars form in 
themselves a complete Fugue repeated at the end, the middle portion 
being a kind of Cadenza having many developments of the subject, 
together with numerous other devices and florid passages. This is 
the only Fugue on what may be called the da cao plan. 

Mr. Bishop includes in his second scheme the five Sonatas given 
at his performances of last year, as they are interesting little works too 
little known, and furnish a number of attractive movements for the 
softer combinations of the organ. So well arranged &nd artistic a 


_series of Recitals given by a skilful player should attract the many 


lovers of Bach’s organ music. 


RECITAL NEWS. 

PEEL, ISLE oF MAN.—Stainer’s ‘‘ Crucifixion” was recently given 
at the new church under painstaking direction of the organist, Miss 
L. M. Wood, AC.O. ‘The choir consisted of some 60 to 70 voices. 
The work was rendered in a most satisfactory manner. 

SANDRINGHAM.—At the church of S. Mary Magdalene on Maun- 
day Thursday was rendered Stainer’s “Crucifixion” by the choir 
assisted by members of the West Norfolk Choral Society, in the pre- 
sence of the Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince Albert Victor, the 
Princess Louise, Victoria and Maud, the Crown Prince of Denmark 
and his son, and a crowded congregation. Mr. Frederick Dewsbury, 
Mus. Bac., F.C.O., L.R.A.M. (Borough Organist of Cambridge) 
presided at the organ, and by his artistic playing greatly conduced 
to the success of the service. The solos were rendered by Mr. 
Reginald Pull, tenor, and Mr. Frederick Suter and Mr. Herbert 
Hilton, bass. ‘lhe Quartet was effectively sung by Miss M. Plewright, 
Miss Parsons and the above named gentlemen. ‘The whole was 
under the immediate direction of the organist of the church, Mr. 
Arthur H. C. Cross, A.C.O. 

GoDALMING ParisH CHURCH.— Programme of organ recital given 
on April 24 by F. de G. English, B.A., Oxon., F.C.O. Overture to 
St. Paul, Mendelssohn ; Andante in F, Sir F. A. G. Ouseley ; Pas- 
toral Sonata, Rheinberger; Andante (Italian symphony), Mendels- 

sohn ; Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Bach; Andante in G, No. 1, 
Smart ; Duet, Songs without words, Mendelssohn ; Sonata 1 in F 
minor, Mendelssohn. 

Ware.—A special service consisting of the Litany and Dr. Stainer’s 
“ Crucifixion ” was held in the parish church on Wednesday, April ro. 
The choir, augmented for the occasion, numbered 65 voices and 
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gave a worthy rendering of the choral music. The solo numbers 
were beautifully sung by Mr. G. H. Gregory, Mus. Bac., Oxon., and 
Mr. ‘Thomas Kempson, of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Mr. J. H. Gregory, 
h.C.O., 1. Mus., T.C.1.. the organist and choirmaster of the church, 
presided at the organ with skill and judgment. The service was the 
first of the kind held in Ware Parish Church. 

Cukisr Cuurcu, Henpon.—A recital was given on April 14 by 
Mr. H. A. Whe eldon, F.C.O. Stella Matutina, Dubois : Prelude in 
I) flat, Wheeldon; Choral, varied, Smart; Romance, Wormsey ; 
linale Sonata 9, Merkel. 

CHELTENHAM.—On Thursday evening of last week, Mr. E. A. 
Dicks, F.C,O., gave a capital recital on the organ at St John’s Church, 
the pieces selected being Mendelssohn's beautiful Sonata, No. 2 in C 
minor, Nune Dimittis in G, Lloyd; Funeral March, Chopin ; all 
admirably rendered. The choir also sang, ‘* If we believe that Jesus 


died,” Goss. The Rev. J. S$. Fallon gave an air, and Miss Willett 


powerfully and correctly sang “There is a green bill far away.” The 
offertory was in aid of the organ improvement fund. 
St. Curysosrem’s CuurcH, HIGH STREET, PeCKHAM.—An Organ 


Recital, the fourth of the series, was given by Mr. Sydney Preston, 
A.CO,on April 11. Programme :—Allegretto quasi Andanti, Dr. 
Warwick-Jordan ; Saraband from Almira, Handel; Fugue in G 
minor, Bach; Gran Coro Trionfale, Capocci; Cantilene Pastorale, 
Guilmant ; Fugue in A flat, Brosig; and Festive March in A flat, 
\. W. Marchant. 

Liverroor Recitals were given By Mr. W. ‘'T. Best, at St. 
George’s Hall, on April 11 and 13. Overture for the organ, Gambini ; 
Andante con moto (fourth Symphony), Mendelssohn ; Concerto. in 
(minor (2nd set), Handel; Andante Cantabile in B flat majer, 
Vilbac ; Scherzo in F sharp minor, Hatton ; March of the Priests of 
Isis (Semiramide), March Religieuse, Adam ; Quartet, 
“( come, ev'ry one” (Elijah), Mendelssohn ; Offertorio, Esclava ; 
Huneral March, Best; Choral Recitative, “ Eia Mater,” Rossini ; 
Overture Solennelle, Flotow. 

BikMincHamM.— Atthe Moseley Road Wesleyan Chapel an Organ 
iven by Mr. A. T. Robinson, A.C.O., on April 10o.— 
Programme: Offertoire in D, Batiste ; “Storm” Fantasia(by desire), 
lemmens ; Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Bach; Allegro Vivace, 
(Jupiter Symphony), Mozart; Fantasia Pastorale, Wely ; March Cor- 
tege (Irene), Gounod. 


Rossini ; 


Recital was { 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
COPYRIGHT QUESTIONS. 
THE THE “ORGAN WORLD.” 

Sik, -With reference to your announcement about the playing of 
music by French composers, I have received from Mr. Moul the 
following : . 

“In respect of your call to-day I beg to say that if your per- 
formances are given within a sacred building | do not claim. 

“ ALFRED MOUL.” 


I send this for the information of organists who like myself are 
alled upon to give organ recitals in churches. 
Yours faithfully, 


ro EDITOR OF 


FREMAN DOVASTON, 


NOTES. 

A number of influential gentlemen connected with the College of 
Organists informally discussed on April 16 the question of raising a 
memorial to the memory of the late Sir ’. A. Gore Ouseley. The 
further consideration of the matter has been postponed. 

Concerning setting the‘ Venite” as a canticle, it is interesting to 
note that several American composers—as Dudley Buck, S. P. Warren, 
&ec.—- have included the psalm in question in their services. 

The Council of the Free and Open Church Movement in a recent 
circular announce their “ regret that the use of churches for the pur- 
poses of giving concerts with regulated prices of admission shows no 
sign of diminution, and they consider that the evil will probably tend 
to increase as long as cathedral authorities continue to set the bad 
example of permitting musical festivals to be held under conditions 
precisely similar to those which govern admission to the local concert 


hall. which would probably be preferred if it happened to possess 
such structural advantages as would ensure a larger financial return,” 
It would be well for the council to suggest other means of meeting 
necessary expenses. Certainly all should rejoice to note the return of 
the oratorio to its first home, the church, 

An Italian composer, Vincenzo Sassaroli, has entered upon the 
difficult undertaking of setting all the Psalms to music. It muy be 
questioned whether any composer has ever yet completed this task, 
much as the Psalms have been used for musical purposes. Marcello 
set some fifty psalms to music, mostly for two voices, but the greater 
undertaking of setting the whole book has probably yet to be done, 

Bach’s ‘“ Passion Music” according to St. Matthew has lately 
been sung at the special services in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 
It has never been sung before. 

Members of the College of Organists and friends are reminded 
that the annual College Dinner takes place on April 29th, Monday 
next, at 6°30, at the Holborn Restaurant. Sir John Stainer (President 
of the College) will take the chair, Tickets 4s each, exclusive of 
wine, may be obtained at the College, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

The St. George’s, Hanover Square, Parish Magazine, says : —Mr. 
John EK. West, F.C.O., has, we regret to announce, been compelled, 
by the pressure of other work, to resign the post of organist and 
choirmaster of St. Mary’s Church, Berkeley Square, W., which he has 
held since 1884. Our readers have often admired his ability as an 
organist, and several of his compositions (besides being performed at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, and other Cathedrals and 
Churches), have often been sung at St. Mary’s ; the latest being an 
anthem, “O How Amiable,” specially written for the Dedication 
Festival last month. Mr. West has been indefatigable in training the 
choir ; and we desire to record, with grateful acknowledgements, the 
ungrudging manner in which he has devoted himself to the duties of 
his office. Mr. West was presented with a very handsome clock, by 
the clergy and choir, as a token of their appreciation. 

The Lanner observes :—“In the whole range of Lenten music 
no success has equalled that of Sir John Stainer’s ‘Crucifixion’ a 
result largely due to the extreme beauty and melodiousness of the 
hymns. The English people, after the Reformation, soon made their 
power felt in the psalm tune, which rapidly took its place as a native 
branch of sacred music; and the wisdom of giving the people a 
distinct and legitimate part in the service of song has received a still 

ciearer exemplification in this fine and popular work.” 

The Musical Standard pleads for a restoration of settings canticle 
fashion of the introductory Psalm “ Venite exultemus Domino.” In 
Dr. Jebb’s “ The Choral Service of the Church” we read (p. 269) :— 
“In ancient times it appears that the Venite exultemus was sung ina 
very different way from the other Psalms ; that is, not to one uniform 
chant repeated at each verse, or every two verses, but to variable 
strains, resembling the arrangements of the Ze Deum and other Can- 
ticles.” “ Barnard’s Church Music” includes such settings by ‘Tallis, 
Stroggers, Bevin, Byrd, Gibbons, Munday, Parsons, and Morley. It 
is said that the last to follow this plan was Dr. Giles, in 1633. But 
after the Restoration these settings of the Venite fell into disuse, and 
the chanting of that Canticle was substituted. Dr. Boyce, in his 
edition of the old service-writers, omits the Venife settings. Our 
contemporary gives a modern setting by Canon Harford, of West- 
minster Abbey, “on the model of a Gregorian theme.” 


COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


The Library will be opened shortly. ’ 

April 29—Annual College Dinner at 6.30 for 7. Sir John Stainer, 
M.A., Mus. Doc., President of the College, will preside upon this: 
occasion. ‘Tickets, 4s. each, exclusive of wine, may be obtained at 
the College. Morning dress will be worn. May 7—Lecture. a) 
—Lecture. July16—F.C.O., Examination (Paper work). July17-" 
—F.C.O., Examination (Organ playing). July 1g—Diploma Distribu- 
tion. July 23—A.CO, Examination (Paper work). July 2423~ 
A.C.O,, Examination (Organ playing). July26—Diploma Distribution. 
July 30 —Annual General Meeting. ‘The College address ( 
premises) is now Bloomsbury Mansion, Hart Street, New Oxior 
Street, W.C. d 

Further arrangements and particulars will be duly announce. 

E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary 
Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 
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